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CHAPTER I, 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man. 





Chaos of thought and passion all confused, 

Still by himself abu or disabused ; 

Created half to rise and half to fall ; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all. 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled; 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. Pope. 

Down in the now unfashionable region of the East 

there lies, a little apart from the swift, ever-ruuning 
stream that rushes to and fro through the leading 
thoroughfare, a little hid-away nest of streets and 
squares called Spitalfields. 

_On either side of this oasis in the desert of drifting 
tife sands rises the roar of ever-passing footsteps, 
the rattle and rumble of countless restless vehicles, 
sud the indescribable hum of still more restless voices. 

From the City to the green fields that lie beyond 
crowded Shoreditch and its suburbs on one side, and 
the great docks of the East End on the other, the 
living tide of human beings flows allday and nearly 
all night. 

Between these rivers lie Spitalfields and Spital 
Square, 

Years ago this was the fashionable spot in our 
modern Babylon. 

Pree built price great houses and drove 
elr heavy, much-be} 
mae y, much-beplated car:iages through its 

The rich have gone to the West and taken their 
carriages with them, but their grand houses still re- 
— grand still and for ever, though with a dingy, 
faded, antique grandeur, for the elaborate carvings 
re blurred and smoked by the ever-passing fingers 
of the old man Time, and the elaborate gildings faded 
@ud dulled by his never-ceasing breath, 

Hoge, rambling places they are, with halls larger 
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than most of the modern villas, with rooms big 
enough to hold many a present-day fashionable cot- 
tage, with fireplaces that would swallow up a City 
clerk’s income in coals, and passages through which 
@ modern hansom cab could be driven with ease. 

Mysterious old places some of them are, with queer 
and not altogether reputable legends attached to them, 
dark, crimson marks that will not be washed from their 
old oak floorings ; high, iron-barred windows, sugges- 
tive of languishing prisoners, dark, bewildering cel- 
lars, with an odour of secrecy and crime, and huge 
cupboards, opening by elaburate springs, and leading 
to few know where. 

Not only the houses but the streets in which they 
stand savour of the dead-snd-goune past. 

Some are narrow and solitary. Their old, feet- 
worn stones have almost forgotten the touch of shoe- 
leather, aud in despair have comforted themselves 
by allowing blades of rank grass to crop between 
their interstices. 

The tide of fashion has swept over and past them. 
These are deserted and solitary ; others, wider per- 
haps and nearer the great thoroughfare outside, are 
still cognizant of life and action, but the feet that 
press them are the weary ones of silk weavers and 
their families, the relentless ones of the tax-gatherer, 
and the monotonous ones of the policeman. 

In the outer riug are the vegetable market and the 
great steam factories, but in the centre the old houses, 
the old streets are still and quiet as a graveyard, and 
the place is nearly forgotten. 

Take my hand, reader, and let us enter this old, 
red-bricked mansion. 

It stands hidden away, shouldered back as it 
were in the corner of a grass-grown square, 

Its old, heavy oak door is cracked and blistered 
by the sun. 

The stone steps—five of them—are trodden into 
hollows at the middle, and flanked on either side by 
a rusty railing. 

There is no area, but two blind circular windows 
barred with thick iron show that a cellar lies beneath. 





‘There ere two windows above~—if windows they 


can be called—seeing that out or ten panes five have 
been boarded up, aud the sixth is rendered opaque by 
the thick layer of dust that might have been accamu- 
lating for centuries, 

Passing outside, who would think of gazing at the 
ramshackle old place, or if gazing imagine that any- 
thing of life lies within it ? 

The hall is like its neighbours, a huge one, pan- 
nelled with oak and walouut, polished perhaps at one 
time, but now dim and lack-lustre. 

Facing the door rises a wide staircase; a pair of 
horses could drag a modern toy brougham up them 
without difficulty as far as space went. 

Dust in the iall; dust here on the stairs; dust im 
the front roon—if the dim light could reveal it— 
dust in all the others quaintly formed aud more 
quaintly furnished; dust every where. 

The front roon—a large, dreary apartment pan- 
nelled like the hall, and as lack-lustre—shows some 
signs of life. 

Three or four chairs and a table are set upon s 
frayed but real Turkey carpet. An old carved cabi- 
net, with all the noses of its figures rubbed off and 
most of their arms, rears its faded majesty against 
the farther wall. A few pictures, the subjects of which 
it is impossible to tell for dust and age, hang around 
three of the walls, the fourth being sirouded from 
view by a long, mysterious curtain that hangs from 
ceiling to floor in heavy fulds, upon which the flicker- 
ing of a small fire, burning in a huge and cavernoue 
aperture, surmounted and surrounded by a tall and 
wide mantelpiece, throws a sullen glow. 

And now for the life. 

Look carefully through the room and descry a lad 
sitting in an attitude of profound meditation, within 
the embrace of a monstrous, old-fashioned chair, 
whose back, carved with grotesque heads, seems te 
griu down upon his young head, whose fat, ponder~ 
ous, misshapen arms seem to imprison his slender 


‘he face, as much of it as can be seen by the fitfa’ 
fire glow, is clouded by a look almost painful in iter 





intensity of thought 
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It is a face of fifteen, but wears the expression be- 
longing to one of thirty. 
The eyes are dark, deep and penctrating — too 


much so; they are the eyes of a troubled spirit, aq 


morbidly inquiring mind, a puzzled, ever-questioning; 
never-satisfied heart, gleaming through the masses 
of dark, overhanging hair, sometimes too through the 
fingers of the small, unnaturally white hand raised 
to part the hair fromthe forehead or shield the face 
from the heat of the fire, 

Look now at the attitude unnaturally pensive and 
languid for one so young, unpleasantly suggestive of 
age and unrest, yet in perfect harmony with the pale 
face and restless eyes that are bent now upon the 
fire with a thoughtful frown and now raised toward 
the door with a glance of expectancy. 

The waning day grows quickly into night, and the 
firelight grows brighter by the disappearance of the 
dim gleam through the dust-obscured windows, and 
still the lad sits. 

Presently his ear — rendered acute by the silence 
reigning around, and the still greater silence within 
him—catches the sound of approaching footsteps, aud 
he stoops, not rises, and throws a fresh log upon the 
fire, resuming his old attitude and keeping his eyes 
fixed upon the door. 

The footsteps ascend the huge stairs, the door 
opens, and the companion of this lad’s life enters, 

He is « tall, handsome-looking mau, with no re= 
semblance to the lad, save perhaps in the eyes, though, 
dark and pieteimg as the lad’s are, the man’s are 
blacker and more piercing still. 

As he enters; closing the: door carefully after him 
and shooting, witha familiar action, a long bolt-into 
its socket, the-Bey rises, and, displaying a weird yet 
not ungraceful gait; approaches to help him remove 
the loug dark clos: that is wrapped closely round 
his thin, lithe figure: 

The man acknowledges the: action and nod with 
a short laugli, thatis more am:exclamation of greet- 
ing than mirth 

“ Well, Cli!” he says, in #/ voite that is’ not um-- 
musical, Well, lad, all right; Beee. Cloak wet ? 
Throw it across the chair! HHeyho, I am tired— 
fagged’s more the word—to death.” 

And with # lifting of his darkveyebrows and a 
pursing of his full,expressive mouth. he sinks into 
the clair which the lad, still silemtly;.drags—it-is 
too heavy to lift—toward the fire. 

“What a blaze. Art-cold; Cli? Yourryoutg blood 
should scarce own to that though. I supposes your 
fiud it chilly to be doing nothing but thinking; while 
I am hot—hot, lad—with work, and thinking too; for 
the matter of that.” 

This, uttered in the tone of a soliloquy, with the 
black eyes fixed upon the fire and a pair of long, 
slender bands fumbling about his head, does not re- 
quire an answer, and Cli, as the man calls him, still 
dumb, stands beside his empty chair and waits. 

The fambling brings about a strange result, for with 
an impatient exclamation the man lifts what seems te 
be almost:the upper part of his head—bat which is 
in reality a wig and false forehead~and with his eyes 
still upon the fire hands the disguise to the lad: 

He takes it: with an air of one long:aecustomed to 
the task and, crossing the room to the old cabinet, de- 
posits it within one of its cavernous-drawere. Then 
he returns and, dumb still, proceeds to light a hand- 
some but faded lamp and spread a cloth upon the 
table, 

The bright flame ofthe lamp awakens the man— 
who seen by its light is altered bythe removal of his 
wig, having goldeu hair and a fair complexion that 
go strangely with his dark eyes—for he ‘rises and; 
with a long-drawn “ Heyho,” helps the boy lay out 
the cold joint, salad, bread, butter, cheese and a 
bottle of wine that are to serve for supper: 

Thon, all the preparations complete, the strange 
two seat themselves at either end of the massive 
table. 

“Cold beef!” remarks the mam, “This is a# 
laxury, Cii, luxury—you avd I have fared worse, 
eh ?” 

And he nods, but without the smile that should 
accompany the congratulation. 

“Ay,” replies the lad, speaking for the first time 
and tm a voice as peculfar asthe mun’s, but a handred- 
fold more musical, “ Ay,’ he continues, “ and I sup- 
pose may do so again,” 

“ You are right,” returns the man, cutting’ # slice 
of the beef and handing it to him. “To-day lies in 
our hands, to-morrow in the god’. That isa Roman 
proverb; Cli, but/uulike some of the same family— 
true. To-day is'ours, to-morrow is the gods’. Youdo 
vot ask me how the day has gone ?” 

Cli shrugs his shoulders—a gesture. peculiarly 
unnatural to one so young—unnatural bat not un- 
graceful. 

“Tam not impatient, Melchior; no great fortune 
or thou wouldst have been more cheerful and have 
sigh-#i less ” 








This speech was as shrewdly unnatural as the goss 
ture, peculiar too by the introduction of the “thou,” 
which, it will be noted, both man and boy used at 
timesand iu an odd and irregular manner. 

“Trua,” replies Melchior, “no great things, Cli. 
But the seed is sown let us hope, the seed is sown; 
you can’t get the harvest without sowing, remember 
that, lad. Sow, harrow and watch and the harvest is 
surée—though may be lung delayed.” 

The lad nods. 

“ And where hast thou been sowing to-day ?” 

“In the field of fools,” replied Melchior, curtly ; 
“a large tract of land to cover, and a fruitful one, 
And you, lad, what hast thou done?” 

“ All that you set me,” said the youth, his face lit 
up with a passing gleam of interest. 

“That's well; I’ll look at it after supper+give me 
the corkscrew. ‘To-day is ours,and if we-use it well, 
to-morrow may be plucked from the goda—eh, Olt?” 

The lad nodded again to show that’ he understopd. 

The man uncorked the bottle and poured out # 
glass of the contents with great care. 

‘Rare Rudersheim, Cli. One of tho last’ few 
bottles. Ah, old wine, you and I have seetsome 
strange things. Here’s to thy death and burial!” 

And with a gesture grotesque and weird he teised 
the glass high above his head, then set ft to his liga’ 
and drained it. 

“So, the taské are done, Cli?” heresumed, leane 
ing back in his chair and wiping hiéelips, ‘“ The 
history and the geography, the Bitemelé and tlie» 
Italian, all done, eh ?” * 

Cli:nodded: Sa ee 

“That’é.well, Knowledgeisipowwer. 
is not, Cli; they are idiots. Knowledgenosilearn- 
ingy mark you!—is power iufiuite, immeasarable, 
Koow mau and you rnle him. Kaowbiimnot ands 
herules you. Man is divided~—” 

“Into two classes,” said) tlie boyy, tallirg up the 
sentence in obedience to avquestioning: upraising of 
hifé master's eyebrows, and speskingiin mrapty 
tive yet eager tone, aud withidteamy eyes» “Into two: 
classes—fools and knaves, slivewand owness, poor: 
and rich.” 

The man filled his glassvand nodded approv~ 
ingly. 

“ Good! Go on, Cli, go on.” 

“ The fools were crsated forthe koaves, theslaves 
for their masters, the poor forthe: richly Knowledge 
roles them all. Knew manand’rale-liim.” 

“Good! Welly. 
your-heart, while you have one; witemyow are fortu= 
nate enough to be able to live without: it: burn it 
into your mind, burn it in. Knaves, fools, rich and: 
poor. Knowledge of man above them all. Heigho!' 
Now, Cli, your glass of brave old Rudersheim and 
then to work.” 

The lad rose from:the table and shook his head. 

“No wine to-night, Melchior,” he said, gathering 
together the remains of the meal. 

The man nodded. 

“Then we'll put'the bottle by; Radershéim is not 
to go begging, lad. Time, which teaches all things 
if men Will but learn, will teach thee to accept all 
offers while fools live to make them.” 

Rising as he spoke, lie carried’ tle bottle to the 
cabinet and placed it tenderly within it. 

Then he walked to the door, examined’ its fasten- 
ings, which were elaborate ant seemingly unneces- 
sarily massive, and stood by the fite waiting till:the 
lad had finished clearing the table; 

When Cli had folded the cloth he said’: 

“T am ready, Melchior.” 

And taking up the lamp he proceeded to the end of 
the room shronded by the curtain, 

The man followed, and the two passed behind 
its massive folds into the remaining portion of the 
room. 

It was empty and unfurnished and seemed to serve 
as the store-room for old packiug-cases and liampers, 
several of which were lying about the floor and rest- 
ing against the wall. 

Setting the lamp upon the ground, the lad’ removed 
one of these packing-cases from the wall'and com- 
menced passing his fingers along the worm-eaten 
planks, 

Ina few moments his practisedflngers found the 
cunningly hidden spring and a slight grating noise 
was heard as the panel slid slowly iuto the wall. 

Taking up the lamp, the lad stood aside and 'the 
man passed through, leaving the boy to fasten the 
door and follow him. 

The rays of the lamp held up above theit heads 
served to light them ou their way down a long flight 
of twisting circular stone steps iuto a large cellar, 

Here the atmosphere, instead of being damp and’ 
a as might have been expected, was dry and 

not. 

A turn of the passages revealed the cause, a small 
compact furnace which threw from its red-hot heart 
a fierce circle of heat. 





Some say it |) 


; Oli Grave: that lessonom)} 


The fire had’been lighted some hours and the iro 
door was glowing and red. 

By some contrivance the smoke was consumed or 
carried off by complicated funnels and cunuingly 
contrived- ventilation. 

Beside the furnace the. cellar contained a. number 
of smelting-pots, crucibles, testing glasses, bottles 
and jars of chemicals, dies used workers, 
and a beautifully contrived machine for stamping 
coin, 

In one corner; concealed by # screen, lay & mass 
of metals—iron, lead, copper and zinc. 

In another a set of appliances for working the 
smelting-pot and manufacturing the fused metals, 

With a methodical air the two strange bei: gs pro- 
ceeded to remove their coats and shirts and encase 
themselves in masks and platesof iron to shield them 
from the fierce heat of the furnace. 

Then the man, approaching the smelting-pot, poured 
ithe lumps of‘ metal which the boy supplied him 
with, and so siledt and enwrapped they worked, ever 
feeding the hungry, hissing vessel and stirring its con- 
tents, the crimsom glow of the fire flashing upon their 
hideous iron armour, and transforming them froin 
human beings into the likeness of demons. 

For several hours they toiled a — al} 
through saveftrseme: ing remark by the manop 
'thete aiiebashace or the progress of 


the. 

_ Mhewsrien-wsuffitiént quantity of the metal was 

‘melted | nr eae various moulds, and the 

into:auadjoining compartment for 

lawhilé and divested themselves 
Cli seating himself upon a 


Uidektvof woody.and relapsin s into the old attitude of 
ae) umgoathfil meditation which had settled 


Marpetwir se) 
7 a-Wordktfinae Melchior roused him, and with a 
start h arrange tlie.metal upon the ma- 
olitae. r ving the atroke of the die. 
‘ore but with greater attention and 
ese-and anxiety, eee * eg 
-on, serntiititingveach glittering coiu. as: if fell from 
the mackie audi passing it critically: between bir 
finger aud thutal, 

Sbune coins lieflung aside with aw impatient ex- 
clamiatidn tobe temelted ; otlers:he laidon a slab, 


nodéia vingiy.. 

aloe, "Hck. sounded: the machine; tinkle, tinkle 
‘the cainssasstheyfel! from it. 
* Staddenl petite great: belliof. Sti Paul’s gave out the 
honr:twelve:. 


“ Work’s done;.Cli!” exclaimed the man, raising 
himsslf‘end straighteriug his buck. ‘ Punctuality 
isthe soul of business.” 

The youth, who had been feeding the machine, 
dropped the handle by which it was worked, and 
stood with his hands clasped behind him, gazing 
fixedly at the glittaribg pile of coius before him. 

“ Sea!” exelaimed’ Malohior, taking, one. up and 
holding it before him with. a, sardonic smile. “As 
beautiful, as neat, as precise, as artistic as we could 
wish. Who dare say that our friends at the Mint cap 
produce a better ?* Look you, Cli; how absurd, how 
fictitious the’valtie they’ set’ upon their precious 
manufacture. Money!’ Whatis money but a base 
delusion when, you and. I, lad,, can. make. it. for 
ourse; ves!” 

And he laughed a strange; mocking laugh. 

“ Men kill each other, sel! theit gouls, their lives, 
their bodies for,money, Foola.all,, Cli, We, who 
cannot more than therost of humanity exist without 
it, make it for ourselves.” 

And he flung the coin upon.thé steel table with» 
flourish of his arm, 

“Itrings well,” he mused. “ It would puzzle some 
of them if a genuine sovereign were placed beside it 
to pick outthe impostor. Bah! It comes from the 
game source, Cli, mother earth, and is closely related. 
That pretty piece of fiction is the. brother of the 

enuine coin.for which men do and suffer so much. 

here, lock up, lad, and see to the furnace while : 
pack them up, It’s bedtime and I’m fagged to death. 

Cli did as he. was bid, and the two ascended the 
winding stoue stairs and reached the upper rooms. 

Here Melchior proceede:| to count over the coun- 
terfeit coin, and, making a memorandum in 4 smal} 
book with the methodical regularity of a bauker's 
clerk, said: . 

“ One hundred pounds, Cli. Not bad for a night’s 
work. Patience, lad, and we shall soon. sit on the 
seat Of the rich and scornful. Oh, money, money! 
he added, rising ard pacing the floor, “But there, 
no moralizing. You are as white as a ghost, aud 
as mournfiil; get to bed, lad, get to bed.” 

“But the lessons ?”’ asked Cli, raising his head 
upon his hands and fixing liis dark eyes upon his 
companion. 

«They must’ wait: Itis past midnight, and I mast 









rise early,, Run them over again to-morrow and we'll 
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go over them in theevening. Money and knowledge 


Cli. There, good night, ‘ 
The lad lit asmall lamp, and with a weary Pm 
ssed behind the curtain, whence his footsteps. 
gradually away. 


The man Melchior sank: into the chair and, bent 


hig eyes upon the ground,, 
M Poor ind! Bah t why should pity him? Hos 
well fed, clothed, and will share the, wages if he shares 


the work, Yet, yet his life. is; hand—strange--joy- 
less! Bah! Why should I play the:pitiful? 
thought of me when I vreniaogs, who cared. if Se 
in @ very gutter or died, was fed or starved? 
did-I learn meroy or. pity 2, Not. from, the. world, 
surely,. not from the. iron hearts of men, Mercy! 
Pity they are greater counterfeits;than even. these 
shams,” and: he. struek, the bag, of coing with his 
strong yet shapely hand,. “Let.me remember rather 
the cruelty, the Hye 4 of.the hamen. wolf and. work 
on, scheme still may, fight him on his; own 
round.” 
. He rose here and took to pacing the old oak floor 
with restless, yet tigerly silent tread, and: with a 
heavier, more thoughtful frown, mused on, 

“ But this is slow,.too.slow for my, restless, impa- 
tient spirit. What is. a hundred. pounds when the 
labour, the hard, terrible labour, ig considered ? Seme 
quicker way must be fonad.. In these hundred pounds 
lie a. hundred chances of detection.;. one base, coin 
may fail and all is lost. Now, if this. magic morsel 
could be copied! Ab!” ; 

And he took from his pocketrbook,a.crisp ffty- 
pound note, and gazed at it with a long breath an 
fiery, yet calculating, eyes. 

“ As well hang fora.sheep as,a lamb. ’Tis your 
pitiful, paltry filcher of a loaf of bread, your miser- 
able coward, with a single murder, who. pays the 
penalty—your bank director, fraudulent,City thief, 
your wholesale butcher; who, with the, credentials 
of a general, sends,a, thousand: mortals to their laat 
poogen who gets. the reward, By; Heaven, ld try 
it 17” 

And with a gesture of resolition that was.almost 
one of defiance he thrust the bank note into his pocket 
again, and catching up.the lamp from the table dis- 
appeared with his bag,of coins behind the curtain, 

¢ CHAPTER Il. 
Virtuons and wiciousie man ‘must be, 
Few in th’ extreme dur all in the coarpe 

Ir the man Melchior’s eyes looked shored plero- 
lng by the dim gleams of the. lamp and the furnace 
fire they looked still sharper and more; dazzling in 
the bright light of the morning. 

As theCity clocks chimed the hour of six he started 
awake and leapt from his emall bed, which consisted 
of no luxurious spring mattress and unhealthy 
feathers, but a, hard,. unyielding cushion,, stuffed 
with straw and covered with a single sheet.and.a 
ern serviceable rug, soft. in, summon, warm. in 
winter, 

‘The room was furnished fn a correspondingly plain 
style. One unpainted-deal table; a wooden settee in 
place of a chair, a large, old-fashioned, and elabo- 
tately carved wardrobe, a,remaant of the fashionable: 
appurtenances of past, days, and. shelf, upon which 
stood a caraffe of water, powder flasks, shot. belts, 
and several bottles, seemingly containing chemicals, 
for their stoppers were of peculiar formation, and 
could only be. withdrawa: by using a secret twist of 
the finger andthumb. 


Over the shelf hung. a first-class: rifle, a: pair of | 


glittering rapiers of Spanish’ make, aud. a poignard 
dating from the same country, 

On the table and within arm’s reach of the bed lay 
& revolver—loaded possibly; cocked certainly. 

This strange being, imaddition to a thousand and 
one accomplishments, possessed the power or knack 
of waking at any time he pleased, 

Six was his habitual rising: time, and’ the clocks 
were not. truer in their proclamation of the hour than 
he in springing from his hard, health-giving bed. 

None looking at him ashe stood before the large 
Swinging glass, and noticing his well-cut features, 
bright, commanding eyes, and unfaltering lip, would 
guess or readily believe him to: be the same man 
who stood, cased in iron, and bathed in perspiration; 
before the smelting-pot but.a few hours before. 

His hand as he raised:itto shave his well-moulded 
but massive chin was as firm as the razor within it; 
ala voice as he muttered, op rather’ murmured, for 
the half-spoken musing wae: free from ill-humour or: 

tisfaction, was clear and freshly musical: 

It is impossible to deseribe such aman ; to say that 
he was fearless as a liony keen of eye as a hawk, un- 
serupulous. as,@ fiend, pitilessas‘an Oriental despot, 
Sod withal possessed of an ‘infinite grace and witcl- 
ery of speech is to say mach, yet little. 

Better to let the reader learn the man for himself. 
His toilet completed—asimple yet carefal one, scru- 











pulonsly neat, and in, the fashion, but finished with 
that master touch that implies careless indifference 
yet pleasing completeness—he took up the revolver, 
Mabelted and unbarred the thick oaken door of his 
r and,, humming a light and, buoyant air; ran 
lightly down the broad stairs. ; 

On the firat Menationg he paused, and pushing. open 
a door entered a room. i 

It was spacious and lofty, with frascoed ceiling and 
characteristic car but empty. 

At the farther. end, however, a pistol target was 
fixed. upen. the wall, and opposite this, measuring a 
distance with careful exactness, Melchior placed 


Lf. . 

With, seemingly, indifferent.and languid manner 
he fired several shots. at the, bullseye and, succeeded 
in hitting it three times out of every four, 

With a nod of satisfaction, he strolled across the 
room to a cupboard and dragged from it the straw 
effigy of a man. 

It wag. dressed if, not, with the preciseness of a 
living figure at least with all the proper outward 
prrmente aud lopked grotesquely ridiculous, or 

ideously appalling, stuck up against the wall, its 
ae staring eyes gazing into, vacanay. 
tha ome ap nad of recognition and asardonic 
“ Good, morning!” Melchior took.up his, position and 
aimed at his, heart, over which, there were: already 
several bullet marks. 

Three consecutive times the morsel of, lead cleared 
the mark,, then murmured : 

“ Change is.pleasing, monsieur ; suppose, one, tries 
your mt nose!” 

He took aim and split into,a thousand fragments 
the wooden feature. 

“Soh!” heoried, softly, with alightlangh, “ There 
goes your beauty, my friend.. A man looks strange 
without a-nose ; something is ted to complete.the 
study. There goes an eye! Now. the other! Two 
teeth! and—as.a parting, salute—the right ear! 
There, monsiqnr, enough is as good. as.a feast, and 
although you are tempting time’s up,” 

The clock struck seven. 

“ There, go back into, the hospital,” 

And with a mock politeness he placed the battered 
man-target in its. hiding-place and proceeded; to 
sweep up the sawdust with a small broom, mur- 
muring, pleasantly : 

“ What a pity it is men do not adopt this harmless 
ballast instead of the disagreeable liquid they patro- 
nize. Sawdust is as pretty, aud so much, mare con- 
venient!” 

At that instant a tap came at.the door, 

“Hem! Punctuality is not one of Cli’s virtues, 
Two minutes late,.lad, by my watch,” And he tapped 
his breast with upraised eyebrows. ‘‘Two minutes 
are a life sometimes, Cli. A reprieve that comes 
re minutes behind is as good as an eternity too 
ate. 

The lad neither hung his head nor showed other 
siga.of contrition, but.with his. dark, questioning 
eyes fixed upon the speaker’s face waited for far- 
ther precept or command, 

ry go fetch the swords,” said Melchior, throwing 
off his coat and baring his; muscular; perfectly 
formed arms to theshoulder. 

The youth took a pair of foils and face guards 
from the cupboard, and handing, one set.to Melchior 
invested himself in the other wire mask, and stood 
in an attitude of readiness. with his foil in the first 

sition. 

“Garde!” cried Melchior, musically. 

And the mimic duel commenced, 

The man was as admirable a fencer as he was 
marksman. 

His glittering but harmless weapon. glided, trem- 
bled, slid, and went through every possible movement 
with the speed and graceful ease of a snake. 

No mean opponent was the lad either. 

At the first click of the long, lithe steel his eyes 
lost their dreamy look and brightened with a sudden 
fire that grew intense as the mau pressed him. close, 
and extended to his late pule cheeks, which were tinged 
with a peach-like bloom, and gave to his face the 
only thing needed to render it beautiful and youth 





After a long struggle, evidently prolonged by the 
master for the purpose of encouraging and stimulat- 
ing the pupil, the youth received the thrust, and in 
an instant lowered the point of his foil in token of 
surrender, 

The man stood looking at his flushed face and still 
sparkling eyes with an expression of profound satis- 
faction and mingled speculation. 

“Splendid!” he exclaimed, as the youth came 
forward and took his foil and mask, “Splendid, 
Cli. By Heavens! you will be a great wrist at. the 
rapier—supple, strong andquick. Lad, life cannot 
be anything but bright toa man who can play his 
weapon as you shall do. Look at me, lad,” he con- 
tinued, stopping fora moment in donning his coat, 





and raising his hand above his head impressively. 
“ Had yon learnt-nothing else from me, your master, 
during these years of solitude you would be well re- 
aid,’ 

. He seemed to have broken through some rule in 
thus speaking, for the lad’s face lit up strangely and 
he made a gesture. half of entreaty, half of defiance, 
while these words dropped from, rather than were 
spoken by his suddenly quivering lips: 

“ Melchior, tell me——” 

The man turned to him with a cold and chilling 
glance. 

“Tell you what, Cli? that Iam hungry? Weil, 
then, I confess it.. To breakfast!’ 

Sinking back in an instant into the old expression, 
Cli led the way into the lower room, which served 
as a. living apartment, for the strange pair. 

Here a plain but sufficient breakfast wag laid; an 
old woman, who. if not, dumb thoroughly appeared so, 
waited to lift the coffee from the fire. 

After she had placed it on the table she glanced 
with small, dark eyes at her master and receiving @ 
dismissive nod silently left the room. 

With an appetite rendered sharp by exercise, Mel- 
chior partook. of the broiled.bacon and huge slices of 
bread with a.relish that was just.perceptible through 
the tene of good breeding which characterized even 
his insignificant actions, 

The youth ateas slowly and with a methodicalair 
that showed for him the food had no charms aud that 
he ate, as Cicero did, to live. 

Presently after a long silence. he lifted his eyes 
and took in the dress of his companion at a glance, 

‘*You wear no wig to-day,” he said, in hia low, 
musical and slightly monotonous voice. 

“No, to-day I am nature itself. With me that is 
the most perfect disguise, Oli.. Other men—shall I 
say knaves, as a distinction ?—find it necessary to call 
art. to. their aid when they apply themselves to fool 
catching. Iam so thoroughly art at all times that 1 
need only divest myself. of it. and appear clothedin 
my natural self to obtain my end. Mark. that, Cli! 
Let a.man be so thoroughly on guard that his own 
weapon may not slice him. Pour me another cup of 
coffee. To-day I finish the task commenced last 
night; perhaps I may begin unwinding another 
skein, I know not, for we are the children of Ohance, 
and must follow whither she leads us.” 

The youth nodded. He. was. too used to this foruz 
of explanation to be puzzled. 

“ And now I think of it, Oli, it strikes me that you 
are a trifle—ouly a. trifle—paler this morning. 
Surely the work was.not too much last night? We 
commenced later than usual and left off at the mo- 
ment ; perhaps you have not had a good rest.” 

“TI am»not tired,” said. the youth, without raising 
his eyes. 

“ Then you look it, which is worse,” retorted the 
master, affably. “ Don’t getthe credit for a weakness 
you do not possess, Cli. Driak up the coffve and get 
my cloak—the. light one—and come with me tiis 
morning, Nature has two great restorers, sleep aud 
air; if one fails, then, Cli, only idiots would refrain 
from. trying the other.” 

The youth rose and attired himself as:desired ; he 
looked.thin,,but not ungraceful, aud his companion’s 
eye passed over him with not unfavourable oriti- 
cism. 

“ A little too thin; a trifle too pale,” he murmured, 
then, taking up a richly mounted cane; be led tie 
way to the secret pamel. 

Through this they passed into the oellar and 
thence by a subterranean passage into an old rickety 
house hidden away in one of the dark courts cut in 
the main thoroughfare. 

After looking carefully up and down through the 
slightly opened door to see that the coast was clear 
the master, followed. by his pupil, passed into the 
street, 

As they dropped inte the. living stream Melchior 
called the attention of the youth to some article dis- 
played in a shop window by the exclamation : 

** Look here, Ralph!” 

A lady. passing at that moment half stopped au? 
shot a glance of meaning atthe speaker, who with « 
polished air lifted his hat, and as if apolosiziuy ior 
jostling against her murmured, humbly : 

“ A thousand: pardons, madam; my brother was 
unfortunate euough tu push against you.” 

The quick ears of the lad caught the subtle em- 
phasis on the words “ Ralph” and “brother,” aud 
witha reluctant nod accompanied by a smothered sigh 
indicated that he had caught the watch word 
“ Ralph” and the-relatiouship which he was to 
assume. 





CHAPTER III. - 
Early, light, transient, chaste-as earivy dew 
She sparkled, Towng. 
“One half the world,’”’ says' a famous epigram 
maker, ‘*does not know how the other half lives.” 
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And he is right ; for what should noisy, crowded, 
ever-bustling Spitalfields know of stately, majestic 
aud beautiful Rivershall, a noble old pile, dusky with 
Elizabethan bricks, moss-grown with aristocratic 
traditions ? 

Rivershall, standing proudly in the midst of its 
parks and meadows and smiling from its latticed 
windows at sweet Thames gliding beyond its oaks. 

Rivershall, touched by the wand of the Queen 
Fairy Nature and rendered beautiful without, and, 
helped by her foster-sister Art, made magnificent 
within, From cellar to garret, saloon todining-room, 
resplendent with the luxury of wealth and prosperity, 

In the last-mentioned apartment, a few days prior 
to the opening of our story, sat the master of the 
house, a white-baired old man, with the characteristics 
of a gentleman speaking plainly from figure, features 
and bearing. 

The large and lofty room was lit with a dozen wax 
candles upheld by bronze statuettes, a good fire 
flared in the glittering steel grate and the massive 
plate that adorned the dinner-table was reflected 
fourfold in the tall pier-glasses with which each wall 
‘was decorated. 

Sir Ralph Melville was dining alone, as was his 
wont, but the same state and formality were observed 
as when the huge table was surrounded by distin- 
guished guests. 

The last course had been removed untouched, and 
Turner, the butler, white of hair and almost as aris- 
tocratic as his master, stood with the cool bottle of 
old port ready to band. 

Sir Ralph was of the old school in dress and 


adits. 

He held with quiet but unyielding tenacity to the 
mannerism of his father. 

Ruffles to his shirt-frort and at his white slender 
wrists ; a well-fitting dress-coat with its plain brass 
buttons and loose open sleeves; no jewellery save 
the priceless black pearls at his wrists aud the heavy 
bunch of seals depending from his fob. 

Such was bis attire, and though old-fashioned it 
well suited the rather stern but thoroughly aristo- 
cratic face, which, lit up by the dark eyes that would 
have been almost too darkly piercing but for the 
heavy overshadowing ‘brows, proclaimed to the 
most careless glance the blue blood flowing within 
his veins. 

Sir Ralph was called a reserved man, his enemies— 
and no man is without them—went farther, and 
styled him proud. 

But his tenants and the poor round Rivershall 
mingled no little love with their respect and fear, and 
no honest voice could be found to call him a tyranui- 
cal master or hard landlord. 

The fact was his face was againsthim, It was too 
haudsomely well bred and baughty to find favour 
with the critical, who saw only the outward man in 
his commerce with the world, and judged him only 
by such half-knowledge. 

Few had known the dark eyes to grow loving and 
tender, the thin, perfectly cut lips to unbend and 
smile. 

Tothe world Sir Ralph Rivershall was a stern, 
taciturn aud reserved man ; to the one beloved crea- 
ture who bore his name he wasall that was tender, 
wrving and gentle. 

So much for an introduction. 

“ Turner, this wine is going off, surely the cellar 
is uot damp ?” 

* Oh, indeed, no, Sir Ralph,” replied the old man, 
horrified at the bare suggestion. “ As dry asa bone, 
Tis is the old wine, sir, from the right end corner, 
aud when I last tasted it was perfectly fit.” 

“It is off now,” said the baronet, quietly, “ Have 
the goodness to lay it aside.” 

The old man murmured an acquiescence, and, with 
a troubled air, was about to leave the room for some 
of auother vintage, 

But Sir Ralph called him back. 

“No more to-night, Turner. 
cbair tu the fire.” 

The butler noiselessly pushed a comfortable chair 
in front of the fire, placed a screen beside it, and, 
leaving the bottle at his master’s elbow, left the 


Please wheel the 


om. 

Sir Ralph, with one arm leaning on the velvet of 
the chair, sat for afew minutes regarding the fire 
and seemingly lost in a reverie, from which he was 
aroused by a gentle tap at the door and the an- 
eoneuna by a footman that Mr, Packer had ar- 
rived, 

“ Tell Mr Packer that if he is not too tired I should 
like to see him to-night,” said Sir Ralph. 

And the footman, stepping aside, made room for the 
eutrauce of a thin, middle-aged gentleman, dressed 
in sober black. 

“ Good evening, sir,” he said, in a soft, deferential 
voice. “I have ventured to disturb you, but I hope not 
before you have finished dining.” 

“Good evening, Mr, Packer,” said Sir Ralph, ris- 





ing and holding out his white right hand. ‘No, I 
have finished some minutes since, James, a chair.” 

The chair was placed, the lawyer dropped into it 
and the footman noiselessly retired. 

“ Have you dined?” asked the baronet, kindly. 

“ Yes, I thank you, Sir Ralph, and excellently. I 
broke the journey at the Cross Hills and partook of a 
capital diuner at the inn,” 

Sir Ralph rang the bell. 

“ Turner, some port for Mr. Packer; you know the 
bin. I think you like the ‘’28,’ Packer ?” 

“I thank you, Sir Ralph. The ‘'28’ is my 
favourite, I confess,”’ 

This question and reply, which were the stereo- 
typed ones and always used, being disposed of the 
lawyer, with his self-composed and delicately respect- 
ful air, commenced his business. 

“ You sent for me, Sir Ralph, I presume, on the 
matter of the timber!” 

Sir Ralph nodded, 

“T did,” he said, “ my note said so I think. 
you decided the point I put to you ?” 

“ You,” said Mr. Packer, “ yes, I have; I have 
given it much consideration, and I think I may say 
that Ihave. Thank you, this is beautiful wine, and 
I drink to your good health, Sir Ralph.” 

The baronet bowed in response to the courtesy. 

“ And what is your conclusion?” he asked. 

“That you have not the right,” said the lawyer. 

The baronet’s forehead wrinkled and darkened, and 
his small foot tapped the polished floor impatiently, 

“Not the right!” he repeated. “ Surely—but there 
you must know. What are the terms of the will ?” 

The lawyer, with unmoved face, drew a long 
parchment from his pocket, 

“No, no,” interrupted the baronet. “For Heaven’s 
sake, don’t read me the entire clauses! Tell it me in 
your own words and as simply as you can.” 

“The will of your deceased brother, the late Sir 
William, bequeathed Rivershall to you in default of 
male issue to himself, He had male issue, as we 
kuow, but——” 

Sir Ralph stopped him. 

“ Enough! enough!” he said. “Pray don’t touch 
upon that question.” 

The lawyer bowed submissively. 

“ Rivershall descended to you and to your male 
issue, but in default of issue it reverts, after the 
holder’s death, to Lady Melville,” 

Again the brow darkened. 

“Pray put it plainer, or I shail fail to understand 
you,” Le said, sternly, 

The lawyer, quiet as ever, but desperate, ex- 
plained : 

“As it stands, Sir Ralph, your brother’s widow 
receives ten thousand a year from the estate, and if 
anything should happen to you or to Miss Lily she 
would take the estate itself.” 

“T know that,” said the baronet, tapping the floor 
more quickly, and raising his glass to hide the 
tremor upon his lips. “ But what of the timber?” 

“Tam coming to it, Sir Ralph. Owing to Lady 
Melville’s claim, you are deterred from touching the 
timber, the house, or the land, and are really but a 
life tenant in effect aud purpose.” 

Sir Ralph set his glass down with a sharp excla- 
mation. 

“Shameful!” he said, sternly. 
to our very name,” 

“ But,” continued the lawyer, smoothly, apparently 
not noticing his client’s emotion, ‘terms might be 
come to with her ladyship, who is now in town.” 

The rolling back of the easy-chair, and the proud 
uprisal of its late occupant stopped him. 

“Mr. Packer,” was the low, muttered answer 
dropped steruly from the thin, hard lips, “surely I 
misunderstand you! Make terms with Lady Mel- 
ville! You wrong yourself by the suggestion. 
Make terms with the woman who wrought my poor 
brother and my child such injury! Sir, I would 
rather see Rivershall in flames and the timber float- 
ing down a floodway than speak, nay, think of such 
dishonour.” 

Before the lawyer could attempt to stem the slow 
and fearfully quiet flow of haughty indignation the 
door was opened by a hasty hand, and a beautiful 
girl of fourteen ran toward Sir Ralph, crying, with 
the tremulous accents of child-love: 

“Oh, papa, how long you have been! I have 
waited till I could stay no longer. I knew you had 
finished because I saw Turner leave the room. [ 
watched him over the balustrade.” 

A whisper from the barouet stopped the musical 
voice and caused her to turn tothe old lawyer, who 
had been watching with unmoved face, but anything 
but unmoved heart, the change which the girl’s en- 
trance had made upon the old man’s face. It had 
melted as it were before the beauty of her augelic 
presence and sweet, love-filled eyes. His very form 
had dropped from its straight, upraised attitude bo- 
neath the magic of her touch, 


Have 


“It is a disgrace 





It was a transformation, and Mr. Packer could 
scarcely believe that the geutle face bending over the 
golden head nestling against the frilled shirt was the 
same one which had so sternly regarded him a mo- 
ment ago. 

“Look, Lily—Mr. Packer,” Sir Ralph had mur. 
mured, and the girl, breaking off, turned, with a fairy- 
like grace and a sweet smile, to hold out her hand, 
saying, quickly, with a childlike blush of candour: 

“Forgive me, Mr. Packer. LIonly saw papa. Are 
you very well?” 

“ Very well, my dear Miss Lily,” replied the law- 
yer, bending over the tiny, soft haud with an air of 
positive reverence. “You must blame me, poor old 
Packer, as you used to call me one time, not very long 
ago either, for keeping Sir Ralph from you. I was 
always & nuisance and a trouble, but Sir Ralph will 
not want me again to-night, so I will go,” aud, with 
as near an approach to a smile as his dry old face 
could manage, he bestowed a respectful bow upon the 
baronet, received a kindly one in return, and left the 


room. 

Still keeping his hand and nestling against his 
heart, the girl led Sir Ralph to his chair, seating her- 
self at his feet upon an embroidered stool and look- 
ing up into his face with wistful, loving gaze. 

“Oh, naughty papa!” she murmured. “ Who was 
it promised me that he would not see that poor, 
wicked old Packer again for a long, long time?— 
who? Tell me.” 

“I—I, my child,” replied Sir Ralph, stroking her 
golden hair with a caressing and almost pleading 
hand, 

“ And you promised!” she whispered, reproach- 
fully. “See now how wrong it is. Why do you uot 
let him do as he likes, and let us live, dear, dear papa, 
all to ourselves?” 

Sir Ralph sighed. 

“ Lily, my darling,” he said, “ you talk—you know 
nothing about the little troubles and have——” 

She stopped him by rising and drawing his head to 
her bosom and holding it there, while her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Troubles, papa, and keep them from me! 0h, 
tell me this moment all, every one of them. Oh, papa, 
you promised me you would never grow angry and 
cross again, you promised me when you kissed me 
last night you would never, never let Packer worry 
you or make you unhappy! Papa, I heard you speak 
to-night quite angrily. I heard you say some one’s 
name—Lady Melville's.” 

Sir Ralph started, and drew his head away so that 
his face was turned from her. 

She slid down to his knees and taking his bauds 
between hers kissed them passionately. 

“T heard you call her ‘ woman,’ papa, so sternly 
and harshly. Tell me, whois she? Mrs, Lane once 
said she thought Lady Melville was my aunt.” 

“ Hush, hush, my dear,” said Sir Ralph, rising and 
pacing theroom. “I—I cannot bear to hear her name 
upon your lips. Never, yes, never mention it again!” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue advantage of living does not consist in 
length of days, but in the right improvemont of 
them. As many days as we pass without doing some 
good are so many days lost. 

On the 1st of January there were 60,484 lunatics 
in England and Wales. As the whole population 
of England and Wales at the last census was under 
twenty-two milliong and three-quarters, the result 
plainly is that out of every 375 English ana Welsh 
men, women, and children, one, at the lowest com- 

utation, is insane, and under treatmont as 3 
unatic. 

Tue service of plate to be given to the members of 
the Geneva Court of Arbitration will cost us 3,711. 
Sir Alexander Cockburn refuses remuneration, even 
in this form, and each of the three foreign arbitrators 
will therefore have a service of plate worth about 
1,200 guineas, America will make them a similar 
gift. 

Tue increase in the Manchester Unity of Odd 
Fellows (it is stated on good authority) has bee, 
during the past year, upwards of 11,000, and 
the Foresters, during the same period, have added 
upwards of 25,000 members to their muster rol. 
The combived strength of these two great affili- 
ated societies at present exceeds 900,000 financial 
members. 

EnGuisu Actors IN France.—The English com- 
pany now playing “ Hamlet” in Paris do not seem 
to have the same good fortune as usually attends 
their French brethren in London. In the first place 
Paris is torridly hot, almost completely deserted, and 
in the second the theatre, the Athende, is absurdly 
small, so that Figaro, who declares that all the ac- 
tors are Horse Guards in size, compares the players 
to “ whales in the aquarium of the Jardin d’ Acclims 
tation.” On the whole, however, the criticisms a@ 
not uukind, 
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THE FATAL RESEMBLANCE, 
®y the Author of “ Lord Dane’s Error,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER I. 
Did my heart love till now? Forswear it, sight! 
For I ne’er saw true beauty till this night. 
Shakespeare. 

‘Very pleasant did the old Linden Farm homestead 
look on the sunny summer evening of which I am 
writing, and very fair was the face of the young girl 
who stood at the hall door, shading her eyes with 
her hand, and looking far out across the fields, to see 
if the hay carts were turning down the narrow lane, 
whose long-branched trees snatched eagerly at their 
fragrant burden as they passed beneath them. 

Frances Roxton was the only daughter of the mas- 
ter of the Linden Farm. A brother, two years her 
senior, had died in early boyhood, leaviog her the 
sole representative of the family name and the sole 
heiress of the broad acres and green woodlands which 
made up the compact little family estate, 

From father to son the Linden Farm had descended 
for many a generation, and John Roxton was almost 
inclined to murmur, when he stood beside the grave 
of his boy, and reflected that now, for the first time, 
the order of things was to be changed—changed in 
his day, though by no fault of his. 

But the baby girl prattling in her cradle or on his 
knee found her way to the bereaved heart of the 
father, and in due time became all, and more than all 
‘to him, that the dead boy could have been, He con- 
‘ented himself with drawing up a will, in which, 
after due provision had been made for his wife, all 
his real and personal estate was bequeathed to this 
daughter, on condition that she always bore the 
fame of Roxton, even after her marriage. It would 
not be very difficult to find some smart young farmer 
willing to comply with this stipulation, for the sake 
of the pretty wife and the handsome property he 
would gain thereby, the old man thought, with a 
— chuckle, as he affixed his signature to the 

e 


And, to tell the truth, many a suitor had already 
professed his willingness to change his name for the 
sake of so fair and gentle a bride. But Frances, 
though not proud or haughty, seemed hard to please, 
48 indeed befitted so lovely an heiress—and this was 
her eighteenth birthday and neither band nor heart 
‘was plighted yet, 
. There was no hurry, the farmer often said. She 

ad a good home, and plenty of new dresses, and 
books, and anything else she took a fancy to, and one 
¢f these days “Mr, Right” would come slong, and 





[MR RIGHT AT LAST,] 
all would be well. But Frances only iaugheu and 






fluttering blue dress and white apron, ana the blue 


shook her head at such speeches. She was contented | ribbons in her hair, he must have been all unlike 


and happy in her pleasant home. 
to change—no desire even to see “ Mr. Right,” who- 
ever he might be. 

But on this evening, when she was watching only 
for her father’s return from the field—without a 
thought of any other person in her head or heart— 
‘Mr. Right’? came walking yslowly across the level 
lawn, and halted at a little distance from the door. 

For more than half an hour * Mr. Right” had been 
sitting on the stile beside the hedge that separated 
the Linden Farm from the high road, lazily admiring 
the peaceful beauty and tranquillity of the scene, 
He had been walking far that day—his clothes were 
covered with dust, and he was both tired and hungry. 
Yet he seemed to forget all this, and he leaned his 
elbow on his knee and his cheek upon his hand, 
aud gazed at the broad, fragrant fields, resounding 
with the voices of labourers and the creaking of 
loaded harvest waggons. From the fields his eyes 
went down tbe long green lane that led toward the 
farmhouse. The lane, it is true, was but a deep gully 
between two high banks. But the sides of those banks 
were a perfect mass of wild flowers of every shade 
and hue and the trees that grew at the top leaned 
over and interlaced their branches with a friendly 
clasp that formed an avenue of cool, green, flickering 
light and shade below. 

At the end, where the lane grew wider, and the 
trees ceased to arch, stood the house—a great clumsy, 
old-fashioned, square building of deep red brick, its 
many doors and windows set heavily in white stone 


facings, like the old manor-houses of the time of: 


George the Second. In fact the Linden Farm had 
once been a gevtleman’s seat, and there were ar- 
morial bearings painted in the square hall that had 
never belonged to the Roxtons, who were a hardy 
race of yeomen from the very first. The Linden 
Farm had once been “ Hyldred Hall, and to the time 
of its erection belonged the massive entrances, the 
stately guest-chambers, and the great keeping-rooms 
below. 

The farm buildings, covered with moss and lichen, 
and the great farmyard at one side, all alive with 
“white horns tossing over the wall,” contrasted 
oddly enough with the manor-house itself; but odd 
contrasts are sometimes very beautiful and agree- 
able, and the young man, who had the eye of an 
artist and the soul of a poet, humble though his 
exterior might be, felt no inclination to quarrel with 
the aspect of the place. 

And when it was suddenly brightened and im- 
proved by the vision of Frances Roxton, with her 


She had no wish} 





other young men at twenty-five years of age if he 
could have found aught else to wish for in the scene 
on which he gazed. 

Frances Roxton was tall, and somewhat slenderly 
formed, as became her eighteen summers. The deli- 
cate oval of her cheek melted exquisitely into @ 
dimpled chin and a slender, swanlike throat; her 
complexion was dark, but very clear, with a dash of 
bright colour in the lips and cheeks, her abundant 
black hair was braided in heavy rolls away from the 
low, wide forehead ; and the deep, dark gray eyes 
were shadowed by lashes so black that the eyes 
themselves looked black at times. She hada slender 
waist a small band and foot, and, that greatest 
charm of all, a sweet, low voice, whose bewildering 
cadence lingered on the listener's ear long after she 
had ceased to speak, Ma 

And Frances Roxton, dropping’ the hand that 
shaded her eyes as she heard the stranger’s step, saw 
a talland elegant young mav, who towered above 
ber by the height of head and shoulders, but who 
was gazing at her with a look of admiration as genu- 
ine and sincere as if he had been the veriest school- 
boy that ever blushed b.neath the glance of a pretty 
muiden’s eye, 

His forehead was high and broad, his nose aqui- 
line, and his mouth, just shaded by a golden mous- 
tache, was as calm and beautiful as that of a sleep- 
ing child. His hair hung in golden waves and curls, 
and his eyes were a soft, bright blue—more pen- 
sive than laughing, and half-hidden by long, thick 
lashes that were much darker than his hair. 

A smile, bewilderingly sweet, played about his 
mouth as he advanced s little nearer, and, lifting the 
cap he wore, asked permission to sit down and rest 
in the stone porch for a few minutes. 

Frances was « rustic belle of the first magnitude, 
and it was not often that she lost all self-possession, 
as she certainly did now. 

She blushed, stammered, and, stepping back into 
the hall, called to her mother, who was superintend- 
ing the labours of one or two stout servants in the 
kitchen. 

“ Mother, will you come here a moment ? A gentle- 
man wishes to speak to you!” 

Mrs. Roxton came bustling forward at once. 

She was a comely, dark little woman, Welsh by 
birth, and it was plain enough to be seen where 
Frances got her good looks when mother and daugh- 
ter stood side by side. 

But in the girl’s face lingered a deeper, almost a 
sadder expression than had ever characterized thaty 
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of the woman, though some of life’s most earnest 
joys and sorrows had been her own. 

The young man could but notice this difference 
as he silently compared the two countenances before 
him. 

“T beg pardon for intruding upon you,” he said, 
ancovering his head again, “but I have been walk- 
ing all day long in the hot sun, and I am so worn 
out with fatigue that I shall be greatly obliged if 
you will giverme leame:ta rest awhile in the porch 
here.”’ 

* With: plememrey sity and if you will but step in- 
side and! take:a mauthfal of supper with us: you will 
be heartily welcome,” said the hospitable little dame, 
“and thatewill'beaegreat deal better than sitting in 
the porelt,, I’m» thi , 

The young mam smiled. 

His face in amy mood: was charming, but when lit 
up by this ee its beauty was perfectly daz- 
zling, and Mrw. ’s heart warmed toward him 
when she sawits 

“ Do comedinj ei,” she said, even more warmly 
than before, “Mawlook fit to drop with fatigue.” 

“ Thane you: Simoes: you: are so kind I cannot 
refuse.” 

“ Thats night Thiewayy sir, and mind the step. 
This house is agolbifiasttie hills, and if you do not 
keep always on tlie watoln you areas likely to go 
headfitet; Into avreom as: any other way here, 
Frances, child, camyouses: your father coming ?” 

“No, mothers, Thieyr ave down in the five-acre 
field yet.” 

“Then-they-won't be» here for: half'an hour or 
more, and we will have-e eup:of'temqniatly together 
before they come... Rien, child) and the china 
basin and # clean towel~the. gentleman. will like to 
wash before tea, perliapa’’ 

Frances spedaway toi.cbey her mother’s orders 
instead of sending a servemt:to, wait upom tlio. guest. 

There were several round) vosyrohesked maids in 
the kitchen, but she preferred) waiting upon him 
herself, though why she could not sa: 

She brought the painted china. basin from the best 
chamber, with towels and a ball of perfumed soap. 

The stranger, standing at the little bench beneath 
the garden porch, bathed his face and hands in the 
cool, pure water, brushed his hair, retied his cravat, 
and freed his clothes from dust, and came in to the 
evening meal, lookiug quite a different person from 
the weary traveller she had seen a few moments 
before. 

The table, spread for the healthy appetites of the 
farmer and his labourers, was standing in the great 
kitchen, and the stranger took the seat at the head, 
which belonged to the master of the house, while 
Frances poured him out acup of tea, and Mrs, Rox- 
ton filled him a tankard of nut-brown ale, which he 
drained to the very dregs with a long breath of sa- 
tisfaction. 

Having thvs made a commencement, he ate and 
drank heartily, and chatted pleasantly with his 
hostess the while, but Frances sat in her own 
place very silent, and trifling with her cup of tea 
whioh she had poured out for herself, but did not 
drink. 

A sweet troublé, which she could find no words to 
explain, had seized hold of her spirit—a trouble 
which was rather a pleasure than a pain, yet which 
brought some sadness with it all the while, 

She looked shyly at the young stranger, now and 
then, as he was busy with his meals, Who was he? 
Whence came he, and where could he be going? 
At the end of his journey was some other young 
girl, fairer and happier than she, waiting for his 
coming ? 

She sighed at the thought, and then felt. angry 
with herself for having done so. What was heto her 
that she should be speculating about him and his 
future ? What had she to do with that future, or with 
him either, for that matter ? 

As she thought this last thouglit the large, serious 
blug eyes were fixed full upon her face. 

“I have one more favour to beg before I go,” said 
the stranger, without removing his gaze, which made 
her own eyes droop and her cheek burn hotly, 

“ What is it ?”’ she faltered, 

“ Will you go with me into the porch for a little 
while, and I will sketch the hay-cart when it comes 
up from the field for you? Then, when you look 
at. that picture in after days, you will sometimes 
think of me and this pleasant evening, though both 
shall have passed away from you for ever.” 

“I will go,” she said, ina half-whisper. 

She led the way out into the porch, and, taking a 
sinall sketch-book fromthe breast-pocket of his coat, 
the young man began to draw. 

The hay-cart came in sight justas he was giving 
ene last touches to the green lane, and in a few mo- 
merits it was faithfully depicted upon the paper—the 
great horses, the labourers gathering round, her 
father’s swiliug face and all 





He looked at his work for a moment or two, then 
tore the leaf from the book and held it toward her. 

As she took it, his hand closed for a moment on 
hers, 

“ You remember the bargain ?” 

“T do not know what you mean, sir” 

“ You are never to look at that pictune without a 
thought of me.” 

“I never will indeed.” 

“ And where will you hang it?” 

“Tu my own room, Father will get avframe for 
it, and it shall be over my writing-table/aw long as I, 
live.” 

“ Nay, fain lady—keep it there till yoware married, 
Thiat is all I will ask of you. Aud on your wedding» 
day throw itaside and forget me and my picture to-: 

er.” 

She looked up at him, and something’ in his voica 
or in the gaze that met her-own, sent the red blood 
again to cheek and brow. 

“My wedding-day is fer distant,” she murmureds 
“But why need I throw the picture aside whem if: 
comes?” 

“T have given it to the maiden, not to tlie wife; 
was his enigmatical reply. 

At that moment Mrs; Roxtom came bustling: out 
through the hall, and Frances, glad in her embarvass- 
ment to change the subject, placed tlie picture im her 
hand, but made no»mention of the terms on which it 
had been offered for her acceptance. 

“ Mercy, child) where did} you get this? It is the 
old fairy lane itself, and the cart:and your father. 
never saw such a thing in all my born days. Who 
made-it for you?” 

‘* The. gentleman, motlier.” 

“You?’’ And the good soul glanced in fresh sure 
prise at the young artists. “Nowis it possible thate| 
you can make such pictures as that all out of your 
own head, as one may. say?” 

“ Such as they are, lam able to paint pictures as. 
well as. sketch them,” was the modest reply. 

“Ts it your business, sir, may I make so olf as to 
ask ?”” 

He hesitated for a moment only, and them saidi: 

“ For the present it is, madam.” 

“And you can paint portraits—I mean- copy 
them ?” 

“T think I can.” 

Thien little dame's face glowed with delight: 

“ Oh, then, sir, if you would only stop with us for 
awhile and painta picture of my boy that is dead, 
sir. We have one of him, but it was badly done, but 
the colours are fading, and in a few years the face 
will be quite gone. Do you think you can spare time 
to do this, sir?” 

He looked at Frances. “Her dark grey eyas, all 
alive with feeling, were fixed upon his face, and lier 
lips were parted as if in mute iuqniry’as to the au- 
swer he would make to her mother’s request. 

“Yes,” he. said, drawing a long breath; “TI can 
spare the time, and if I can paint tle picture so as to 
satisfy you, I shall be very happy to do so, and shall’ 
charge you nothing beyond my, board and lodging’ 
while I stay.” 

“Oh, sir, it’s not the money; tliank Héaven !'wa 
are able to pay you for your trouble, and we shall be 
very glad to doit. My heart has aclied every, titde 
I have looked at that portrait lately, for fear lest. I 
should lose all that I have left of*my poor Charley. 
Will you step this way, sir, and I will show you 
his picture ?” 

She opened a door to the right of' thie hall’ as she 
spoke, and led the way into a, square, old-fashioned 
“keeping-room,” where antique furniture and’ valu- 
able old china and silver, which should’ go down as 
heirlooms through the family, kept each other com- 
pany in stately silence and solitude. 

In one corner, with a ray of light falling on it from 
the “heart” cut in the opposite shutter, hung tle 
picture of the dead boy. 

Frances opened the window, and the full, soft light 
of sunset bathed it in a glory and a radiance that. 
made it seem scarcely a thing of earth, 

It was a poorly-executed painting. 

The soul of the artist had conceived what his hand’ 
was tao feeble to depict, and thus, though the attitude 
was perfect, the expression was weak, and the colours, 
roughly and badly laid on, 

A little fair-headed, pale-faced, delicate-looking 
lad of about eight summers was lying back in a great 
arm-chair, his hans clasped idly in his lap, his face 
tarned toward the spectators, and his full blue eyes 
gazing at them with a dreamy, far-away look that.of 
itself betokened his early doom, 

In an instant the artist grasped the capabilities of 
this lovely and spiritual face and determined to 
bring them out to the uttermost. 

He grasped the mother’s hand as, with tear-fillad 
eyes, she gazed at the likeness of her first-born. 

“That is not your Charley,” he whispered in her 


) 





ear; “ but wait for.a few days and I will give you 


Bilis 


b 


Charley himself, so far as canvas ard pencil can bring 
him back to you.” 

And placing her toil-worn hand on his arm he led 
her as reverently as her own gon could have done 
from the room. 





CHMAPTER Il. 
! t a cause move 
Sis bee een h rte that love, Moore, 

Brrore the sumhad fairly set. the stranger had 
bean introduced'to the master of the farm, who wel- 
eomedhim very civilly, and seemed glad to hear 
fron: iis’ wife that:Charloy’s portrait'was to be painted 
overand made more lifelike than the representa. 
tion which hadalways seemed to: him almost like a 

cari¢nteteof tlie. dead boy. 

This: , the stranger gave his name as 
and, having thas: introduced himself 
afresh, wentoub on the portice to-smoke a pipe with 
Farmet Roxton, while a: boy from: the farm went to 





) the newt villageinn for his luggage 
+ Itt came, about nine o’clock—a carpet-bag anda 


——— new and elegant, and very heavy, if 
; toh, thielierd-boy, was to be belisveds. 


The artist gave him a crown. fortheservice he had 
rendered, and the: lad ran instantly, to Frances, to 
display: thefirst piece of money he had ever earned 
in his whol life befores. 

He found her in tlie artiat’& room, where’ she had 
been superintending the: preparations forthe young 
mans stay, and told| his tale with opes:mouth and 
eyes: 

Brances looked at the crosvn+-piece; took it in her 


‘hand, sighed softly, and, giviag it back to him witb 
one told’ iim, ashe left the:ronm; that/he was a 


good boy, and deserved his reward) for going so 


i quickly, 


Stiewshut the door behind him, and took a short 
survey of the: valise and carpet-bag. 

What mysteri¢s, besideg innocent clothing, might 
notlurk witliixtheir leatherdeptis—letters, perhaps, 
from: some lady-love—possibly ber picture ! 

And again: Frances sizhed. 

Certainly: Mr. Ellis\Poynter had no reason to fancy 
‘that he:had-madé any impression on the heart of the 
heiress of the Lindeu Farm when she appeared be- 
low. 

She stepped out a moment into the porch, where 
he sat’ with the farmer; said something about; the 
weather, and then went back again into the sitting- 
toonr, sat down by the round lamp'and took up her 
sewing. 

How was she to know thatthe lamp-light fell most 
becomingly on her blooming face.iay that, paculiar po- 
sition, or that’ Mr. Poynter had moved his seat by 
her fatler’s'side to ove just opposite, where be could 
gaze at her unuoticed aud unreprovéd ?’ 

Bright and pleasant rose the sun tlie next morn- 
ing, aod Ellis Poynter arranged # temporary studio 
in an old, -uonsed grain-loft directly after breakfast’ 
—moved his canvas, easel, aud brusti¢s’ there snd 
went to work, 

Thé portrait’ of’ little’ Oliarley was finished that 
week, and tlie mother and father, when first they saw 
it, burst itito tears; For it was Cliarley himself, se 
they had’seen iim in thé glow and’ prontise of his 
arly boyhood; ‘and yet. with a glance in the eye 
dnd an expression about his mouth that spoke of ‘she 
heavenly home where he was now divellfig, 

A flood of light, skilfully managed, poured! down 
through a High window upon the little 
and, leaning back it the antique:chaii, with his handy 
dlasped, and’ that patiént sihile about his lips, he 


looked indéed like one of whiom it might'have béen 


» 


said: 

“ Of such is the kingdom of Héayen.” 

For this picture the artist would’ accept no.pay- 
ment. 

The only recompense lie asked' was to be allowed 
to painta pitture of Frances; and’ this, after some 
stvange.and foolish demur on the gitl’s part, was at 
last granted. 

Shut up for hours together ih. that old’ sunshiny 
loft, with the: glory of the summer all around. them, 
and life’s own summer in theif beating hearts, what 
could be expected but that the two. young peopl 
should fall in love? 

Perhaps thie good farmer and his wife, had no ob 
jection ; perliaps they even wished that it should be 
so—for they saw no “lions in tlie way,” and the ar- 
tist was at liberty to monopolize the girl’s society 
as often and as long as lie pleased. 

So day, aftex day. tliey were together, and night 
after night they sat beside each otlier in the rustic 
porch, while the farmer smoked his pipe. and talked 


of his crops and his neiglibours ; or. went strolling, 


down the lane arm-in-arm to hear tlie nightingale, 
and stayed err so long,that good Mrs. Roxtop 
sometimes privately took her’ daughter to task op 
her return. ; 
They parted witli that Magering pressure of the 





olden head,, 
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hand which often, says.as much. ag the most fervent 
kiss can do. 

They were, uneasy and: silent, and absent except 
when they. were together, theic eyes were always 
meeting, and yet through all, not, one word of, love 
had the, young man, » net once, had, he even 
hinted at,aughtjthat, might happen, when, his time | 
of staying at. the farm wasat an end, . 

It was very,strange, and Frances in:the silence and 
solitude of, hen own chamber often, confessed to, her; 
soif it was 69, 

She:could not understand the man whom she.knew 
to be her lover, though an undeclared’ one.. A ter 
rible foreboding began to, find a shelter in her breast 
at, last, 

Was it possible that he was. already bound to, an- 
other—either, by the tie of marziage or that of betro- 
thal ? 

Might not this account for. his silence, for the ear- 
nest, yet sad look with which he sometimes regarded, 
her—a look which wrung her very heart whenever 
she metit, and haunted her. miserably for hours after 
it had been, given 2 

The fancy, wearied and worried her more than. she, 
could say, and her cheek grew pale, and the langhing: 
light. left her eye, and. her voice was, seldom, he 
in song about the house,, And yet he.was.still silent,, 
apparently unmindfal of the change; not, even, han 
parents noticed it, Her, mother’s very heart and soul 
were at the. time in her. autuma preserves, her father 
ever busy with, his. last crops, and: neither of them 
dreamed that aught of evil or: bana could beiall their, 
child, 

Gradually, as this suspicion resolved. itsalf! into a. 
certainty in her tertared breast-—as suspicions: will 
so often do--she begam to-avoid the artist instead of 
eagerly seeking his:society as she had, done before. 

If he notieed the cliange he gave: no signa. The. 
days wore on, and the harvest home—the greatest 
festival of country life—was: close at band; and: 
Frances, being still the belle of ‘the parish, wasealled: 
upon to take her usual prominent part im the ‘festi~ 
vities. 

For a moment:she hesitated aq she saw: the: artist- 
look anxiously at her, Than woman's pride. 
triumphed over woman's love, and she» consented: 
sagerly. 

The artist put'on his hat when he heard” it, witt- 
out looking-at heragain; and strode moodily from the: 

use, 

The young farmer who hed brought ‘the invitation’ 
looked after ‘with « smile, 

“Main proud and stuck-up that ary cher Speed 
to be, Miss, Frances,” he observed. “And‘l’m glad’ 
to see that, there’s no truth in the story that, they. 
liave spread about down in the village after sIl,”” 

“ What story ?” she asked, with a vivid blasb, 

“Why, they have been saying that you.were goihg 
tb make a match of i with, him, and that he was so 
jealous and proud like that. he would. hardly let you 
stir out of the house, and set his foot, down. that you 
should never come,among us for the old sports any. 
mo; , 


re, 

“T am much. obliged, to,! thay,’ whoever they may, 
be,” said Frances, with. a haughty: tess of her bead. 
“Tell them from me that, there, is. net a, word of taush, 
in the story, if. you pleage, Mr. Grey.” 

“ No offanae,.L Miss Fxvances.” 

“None at all” 

“ And will you danea the first: dinde.with me, Mias; 
Frances?” 

She bent heryheadin acquiescence. 

The young-man!s face brightened wonderfully. 

“ Perhaps you won't! object to my driving you: 
pep to the Shire House, Miss. Frances,” he ventured) 

SAY. 

She glanced: fromthe window. Tle artist wae 
far away, stroMing down the green lene: as-uncen- 
— as if he had not @ care: or trouble on: hit 
min 

“T shall be very’happy to go'with you, Mr: Grey,” 
she replied. 

And afterwards went to the door with him, Ney; 
even allowed him to Kiss/her hand at ug: 

She would have been glad liad the artist been: 
ehh have seen’ thet salute; but he’ was uot in, 

Nor did she see him again’ that evening, though 
she lingered-in the sitting-room on ong pretence and 
another til! long past her usual hour of retiring, 

She went to bed miserable enough, and had the 
felicity of hearing him tramp up the, stairs and slam 
his door heavily an hour afterwards, while she was. 
lying crying her eyes out for his sake, 

Evidently he was furiously angry with her. It was 
the first time they had parted unki during their 
brief but happy acquaintance, 

ut Frances, was.determined to go to.the harvest: 
home. ball with. the young farmer, Henry Grey, all 
the same. 
So.strangely are women constituted that. they will 


' 








tear. their omn, heanta all, to pieces, for the sake of 
ns a thorn in the heart of one who ought. to 
ove, and, who seems, to slight them,, 


OMAPTER Itt 
I ealmed her fears, andi she was calm, 
And told har love witir virgin pride ; 
thus I won my Genevieve, 
y bright and beauteaous bride, Coleridge. 

Mr. Eviis Poynter saw fit to absent himself on 
the. following, day, nor did-he returo till Frances was 
stepping into the carriage which, waa to convey her 
to the festive scene, at which. he had strenuously re- 
fused to,appear, in spite of the, pressing invitation of 
ep farmer who was one of the stewarda of the 

Neven had, Frances looked prettier than, at that 
moment. Her face had been paleand sad during the 
day,, but, excitement, and perhaps, a, touch of jealous 
anger, had flushed her cheek at last with the deep 
hue, of the damask rose. 

She wore a crimson flower in her braided hair; 
the. low-necked, short-sleeved dress, displayed a 
throat.and armg, that had\no need of ornament, and 
her large, eyes, dark and sparkling, raised themselves, 
to those of her, recreant, lover with a look. that, made 
him, quail, and, the next, moment, love her all the 
more. 

What, was her, charm? 

He had seen, other women far, more beautiful, who 
would gladly, have received his lightest, word, or look, 
orsmile. There; were 

** Maidens in Bectland, more, lovel, far, 
Who would gladly bride; to he young 
Lochinvar. 
And yet this little country lassie held his heart in 
thrall in spite of wounded pride and stern resolve— 
held it so firmly that aueas.he might it could never 
gain its liberty again. 

He knew, this, only. too, well, and, ,as,he returned 
her glance, witlt ong which; haunted:her throug all 
the gaiety of.the evening, he took,s stern, resolve. 

That.night should, end, his uncertainty, and also, 
hig; bondage,. That night he would: say, what per- 
haps he, ought in honour to have said betare, and 
know. if, she preferred him to that: handsome; young 
farmer:or not. He. to be weighed in the: balance: 
beside a farmer’s son! It made him smile as he 
thonght,of. it, and, she saw: the . smile and, misundar- 
stood it, and.drove, away, just: vouchsafing a. slight 
nod, in return: for the profound, bow he: made her. 

He went inte the\house. The oldjfarmer and his 
wife, were:deep, inthe mysteries of the: toilet, and 
could not understand .why, ke: would: not. accompany 
them, “if anly to see Frances: dunce,” as, the. good 
dame: remarked.. ‘ 

He refused laughingly, went out to help her into 
the vehicle, and, having watched them also drive 
away, he went back to his‘room, candle in hand; and 
performed: task which would have made the gray 
eyes of Miss Frances open widely could they but 
have looked in upon his‘employment, 

The valise, which had ‘once so. excited her-curiosity, 
wae unlocked and its: contents would have fully 
justified her jealous suspicious had'she but been there 
te see. There was'a packet of letters, written in a 
delicate running hand, and tied with a rose-coloured 
ribbon ; there was’a miniature of a lovely - blonde— 
one oF those faces-of' almost impossible beauty which 
you someti iter’ in« real lifé; there. was a 
long golden curl, caught with a clasp of turquoise 
and gold: Over these,things, which had once been 
the treasures of: ifs life, the young man sat ponder 
ing with abitter smile, He read the letters—breath- 
ing @ woman’s love and woman’s devotion in every 
word—with a bitter smile. Then he kindled a flame 
with them upon the hearth, watched them burn for a 
moment, looked long and; even tenderly. at, the pic- 
etn face, and pressed it with the lopk of hair to 


lips. 

“Almost. as much, your slave ag,ever, Lady 
Florence,” he.murmyred,, with agneer., “If you but 
held.up your hand, to. beckon me, Iam not sure. that I 
should, not fly toyon evem yet It istime.that I put 
an,end to thig,and forgot; your falsehood in the love 
of, a women, who,is really: sa pure and true, as you 
seemed.to be, fair lady.” 

And: he dropped the hair and picture, together into: 
the blaze, and! walked tothe. window that he might 
not.sea them: consume. 

When: he came. back: again a heap. of blackened 
ashes upon the hearth wae all that remained to tell 
the tale of Ellis Poynter's early lous 

Meenwhile poor Prances-at.the: ball was far from: 
finding: it the gayest place-on earth: She was the 
belle of the room; as usual, and looked’ very pretty, 
for the tsouble:at her heart lent new light to her eyes: 
and. aw added colour to. her cheek; but; oh, how 
miserable she was through dance after dance as she 
yielded; to the claims: of: her numerous partners! 
She: talked, but. she scarcely know: what she was’ 











saying ;, she danced, but it was by a mechanical 
effort alone. 

She learned from her mother, on her arrival, that 
the young artist remained at the farm alone; and 
though her body graced tlie ball-room, her spirit 
was far away,and it was with the most heartfelt 
satisfaction that she heard the band strike up ‘God 
Save the Queen,” as a signal that the festivities of 
the evening were at an end. 

Young Farmer Grey was noted throughout the 
parish for the speed and beauty of his herses, but on 
this night, once clear of thie crowd, he drove almost 
at a walk, and poor Frances had to endure the pain 
of listening to an offer of heart and hand from a man 
whom she esteemed as a friend, but could never learn 
to love as a husband, 

She told him. this firmly but kindly, and the 
refusal was taken in such bad part that the ro- 
mainder of the drive was anything but pleasant to 
her. 

Arrived at the farm gate, Mr. Grey handed her 
out, bade her a civil adieu, and drove away, never, 
perhaps, to enter the familiar preciuvts again. 

Doubtless his heart was heavy. That of Frauces 
was sad enough as she leaned on the gate-and watched 
him out of sight. 

Oh, if shehad never gone to that evening ball! 
How lonely and hateful the evening had seemed— 
how strange it appeared to ler that people could 
enjoy themselves there as they seemed to do! Why 
even her own father and mother had entered sc 
heartily into the gaiety as to linger behind to fiuish 
a game of whist and cliat with old friends till twelve 
rang out fromthe Shire Hall bell, and dispersed tuew 
all. 

She had been miserablb every hour’ and moment, 
aud what was more, had offended her two best friends 
—the one by going, the other by refusing what she, 
as a true and honest woman, was bound not to ac- 
cept. 

twas'a very perplexing and wearisome worlil, 
Miss Frances concluded, as she walked slowly up 
toward the house and saw no light in the window vi 
Ellis Poynter’s room. 

8o, being quite alone in the house, and hearing th 
clock strike cleven as she reaelied the porch, slo 
thought the hour before her father and mother ar- 
rived could not be better spent than in having what 
young girls often calf a “ splendid cry.” 

Down she sat upon one of the vine-wreathed benches 
and) presently #: stffled sob broke: upon the air. 

There was am uneasy) movement at the other 
end: of the bench, and: preseatly a low voice said: 

‘* Miss: Frances!’ 

She started violently and peeredinto the scented 
gloom. 

There sat the artist,.and as she looked at him, half- 
frighteved, through her tears, he came close beside 
her, took her hand, and drew her warm shawl closely 
around her neck and arms. 

“ There!’ Now-you will be warm and comfortable, 
and can sit here for a time with me without catching 
cold; Make me your father confessor, Frances, will 
you not? Tell me what troubles you, will you not ? 
[ cannot bear to see teara. in those bright: eyes: 
Come, tell:mevalli about: it. What has grieved you: 
so?” 

His tone and his manner were alike gentle and 
soothing, and never: were tears more quickly dried 
than those: 

Bat to. tell him what had‘ cansed:'them! That was 
quite anotiier affair; you see, So she merely/sat-silent 
and: letihim carry om the conversation if he chose to 
do. 80¢ 

“ Tcould bear anything betterthan to: see you sad,” 
he went on, “I have had a long; lonely evening 
here: by myself, with-only sad:memories of a very sad 
past. for my companions, but even that were better 
than seeing you weep.’” 

“T knew you would be lonely,” was her reply. 
“ You: should have gone to the bail.” 

“Por what? ‘To see you admired by a hundred 
men, all younger, handsomer, and better calculated 
to. win your eye and heart than I? No, Frances, I 
was: wise.enough to spare myself such a trial, Iam 
afraid L should: not: have borne it very patiently.” 

“T wonder what. he would say if he knew of 
Mr. Grey’s offer?” thought Miss Frances, but she 
had the good taste to keep that piece of news to 
herself, Whatever Mr, Poynter might have guessed as 
to the. events of the evening; he was none the wiser 
for any secret that her lips betrayed. 

Again: he went on: 

“ Have: your father and mother returned, Pran- 
ces ?” 

“Not yet. They will be here a little after twelve.” 

“Then the next hour holds either dliss unspeak- 
able or sorrow without. measure for me,” he said, 
fervently. ‘*Do you understand me, Frances?” 

She only told the truth in sayiug that she did 
not. 
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“All this long evening, as I told you, I have 
been thinking of the past, and it holds no very 
pleasant memories for me. I have done with it 
now for ever. Its last relic has been destroyed to- 
night.” 

Thon that valise did contain “all sorts of things,” 
even as she had imagined. 

Miss Frances would have given a great deal if 
she could have but assisted at that incremation, 
and known just what sort of a rival she had to 
fear in that dread ani never-to-be-forgotten past, 
whose memories her lover found so painful. 

“Let the past go,” he continued. “ NowI turn 
to the future, and it rests with you; dearest, to say 
what that shall be,” 

Yes, that was all very fine, but if she could only 
know about the past, too, how much better it would 
be, thought the perverse little thing. 

“Frances, do you hear me? Will you not give 
me an answer?” 

“ What shall I say ?” she murmured, 

“ Say if you can love me.” 

“T think I can try,” she answered, archly. 

“ And will you try ?” 

“Oh, Frances, my darling, do you know what you 
are saying ? You only know me as a poor artist. If 
I give you a home far beneath this in point of com- 
fort, can you be content ?” 

“Yes, if you are there with moe,” she answered, 
with a heavenly smile. 

“ Think well. Because I am go poor I will accept 
no dowry with you. Not a penny of your father's 
money must you touch after you are my wife, You 
must depend on me for all your comforts, and they 


may be very few. Will you still go with me after 
all that I have told you 2” 

She laid her hand iv his, and her head upon his 
shoulder in reply. 


_ He drew her closely to his heart and their lips met 
ma 
* Long, long kiss, 
A kiss of youth and love.” 

And Miss Frances began to discover that the 
world was not so very dreary a place to live in after 
all. 

(To be continued.) 








CONSCIENCE. 

WE often hear people remark of others who have 
committed great crimes that they have no consciences, 
but this remark does not long hold good. A dark un- 
known is ever before a guilty mind; solitude is un- 
endurable, and the midnight hours are filled with 
horror. 

Many years ago the following event is said to have 
occurred, which is an illustration of the vigilance of 
that sleepless monitor who will not be quieted when 
guilt is in the heart, 

A wealthy jeweller, a man of respectability, had 
some business which called him some distance from 
home, and took his servant along with him. ‘The 
servant knew that his master had a large amount 
of jewellery besides much money with him. The 
master dismounted and his servant took this oppor- 
tunity to despatch him; so drawing a pistol from lis 
master’s saddle-bags he shot him dead on the spot, 
and hanging a large stone to his neck, threw him 
into the nearest stream, and made off with his booty. 
He removed into a distant land, where neither was 
ever heard of before, and commenced business in a 
small way at first, to disguise his real amount of pro- 
perty. For some years he continued to prosper, 
gradually rising in favour with the community, 
until at length a great city grew up around him. 
He had now established a fair reputation, and 
married a lady of great worth, who was highly 
connected. He had now risen to bea magistrate, and 
became a judge in one of the highest tribunals. A 
criminal was brought before him who was accused 
of murdering his master! He was tried by a jury 
and pronounced guilty. As is usual, the judge was 
in due time to pass upon him his sentence. For 
some days it was deferred on account of his illness. 
His physicians were unable to determine the nature 
or name of his disease ; but as an unnatural agita- 
tion preyed upon his mind, they administered opiates 
and quieted him for a season. Then an outbreak 
would follow, and such convulsive throes of agony 
ensued, as made those in his presence tremble. At 
length, however, he was so far restored as to be led 
into court to pass sentence upon the unfortunate man, 
Instead, however, he passed the sentence upon him- 
self. 

“You see,” he said, “ Heaven’s award upon my 
misdeeds, Twenty-five years ago to-day I killed 
my master. I can no longerconceal the fact, and in- 
stead of passing sentence of condemnation upon an- 
other, I feel, gentlemen, as if the like sentence should 
be passed upon myself!” 

Phe agitation which ensued was indescribable, and 





in a few weeks the confessor died from the stings of 
a sleepless conscience. 

We need more charitable judgment in our commu- 
nity. We are apt to brand every guilty person as liv- 
ing without remorse—as having “no conscience,” and 
a fit subject for condign punishment, All this, too, is 
done by good Christian people, who profess to believe 
in a future state of rewards and punishments. Why 
are they not willing, then, to wait the Almighty’s 
prerogative of justice? 

There is anviuer practice in some well-ordered 
families, which is, that any article misplaced, lost, or 
unaccounted for, is often laid to the servants’ ac- 
count. I was forcibly reminded of this defect a few 
days since. 

“TI have lost a valuable diamond ring,” said a 
friend to me, “and I think I know where it went; 
my cook has never looked right about it since ; I can 
read guilt in her countenance, she does not know 1 
suspect her.” 

In a few days after I inquired concerning the 

ring. 
“ Oh,” said the lady, “I found it in my own drawer 
under a pile of handkerchiefs! But my covk left me 
because Augustus said to her, ‘ Mother knows who 
stole the ring.’ You know children will talk!” 

And might she not have added, “ will quote what 
they hear parents say’’? There is too much of this 
off-hand condemnation—too suspicious individuals, 
who can read guilt where ivus iu some- 
times produces agitation, It is better always to 
lean on mercy’s side. Depend on it, real guilt is 
enough its own tormentor; and be not in haste to 
accuse until proof is furnished that suspicions are 
well grounded. E. W. 








SCIENCE, 

Use or Gas 1n Coat-Mines.—The use of gas for 
lighting coal-mines is progressing steadily. The 
apparatus has been fixed in several collieries in 

orkshire as well as in the North, and is said to 
give eatisfactory results. A jet of steam is em- 
ployed to draw the gas intoa pipe and force it to 
the bottom of the mine, and in one instance the 
gas has been sent to a depth of 500 yards below the 
surface. 

Tue Winp as 4 Motive Power.—The available 
power of four vertical sails as usually constructed, 
say 20ft. long and 1Oft. wide, presenting a total sur- 
face of 800ft. to the wind, would for manufacturing 
purposes be equal to about 50 tons of coals in a 
year, say one ton per week ; but to render this avail- 
able one part of the power will have to be used 
during nights and Sundays, so that if wind could be 
used without attendance during nights and Sun- 
days in pumping water, and the water power after- 
wards used for working machinery during working 
hours, it would be a step towards rendering manu- 
facturers independent of coal-mines, and as the 
power of the wind is practically unlimited it points 
to the future of manufacturing power; but as 30 
per cent. of the effective power would be absorbed 
in raising the water, and 3U per cent. more wasted 
in using the water on a turbine or overshot wheel, 
the price of coals will have to be 40s. per ton before 
wind wiil prove the cheaper power. 

New Process rok Maxine Srzet Diss.—A 
new process for making steel dies is spoken of— 
viz., by heating the metal to a white heat in a close 
chamber to exclude the air, and then pressing it 
upon the material to be copied. It is claimed that 
by means of this process the hardest steel may be 
stamped by any soft metal—even lead—so as to 
make a perfect die of the objects impressed. A 
carved ring, for instance, might be used to stamp 
its own image on the hardest and most finely-tem- 
pered steel, reproducing all its delicate.tracing and 
outline with absolute precision and perfection with- 
out injury to the stone. It is said that the secret of 
thus being able to bring together friable and easily 
melted substances, such as lead or precious stones, 
with semi-fused steel, consists in the process of 
heating the steel disc, which must be in a certain 
degree of temperature, Admitting the possibility 
of such a thing, we might remark that it would en- 
able every counterfeiter to Va perfectly accurate 
dies of all kinds of coins, and may be used for the 
cheap reproduction in steel of any kind of engraving 
in wood, copper, or type metal. The most elegant 
chasings, heretofore made at great ex , might 
thus be cheaply stamped, and the small castings of 
copper, brass, and bronze might be imitated in the 
hardest steel. Stereotype plates that will defy the 
wear of years may be made in the same manner. 

MINERAL WEALTH OF BirnMAH.—According to a 
memorandum laid before the Indian Department of 
Agriculture, Revenue, and Commerce, by Capt. G. A. 
Stover, our political agent at Mandalay, Upper 
Birmah is richer in metals and miuerals than any other 
country in the known world. Gold exists in profu- 
sion in the rivers and streams, and in many districts 
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the gold quartz is found in abundance; but the 
localities are generally malarious, and the-mines are 
not developed. Silver is found in quantities suffi. 
cient, with importations from Yunan, to serve all the 
requirements of the country. Rich deposits of copper 
exist, but are unutiliaed. Iron abounds in the Shan 
States and the districts south of Mandalay, His 
Majesty has engaged two mining engineers, and is 
procuring machinery from England to work the ore. 
The surface hematite alone will feed a large foundry 
for many years. Lead in plentiful, but only suf. 
ficient to supply the country is at present produced. 
Tin exists in the Shan States to the south-east of 
Mandalay, but the mines have never been worked, 
Coal beds of excellent quality, “equalto the best 
English coal,’’ have been discovered in many dis- 
tricts, but so far inland that transport would be diffi- 
cult. 

Stee. BoriLrers.—The American steamboat 
* Mary Powell’’ has recently been fitted with steel 
boilers. There are two boilers, of the fotm known 
as flue and return tubular. Each boiler has 10 fluea 
of different diameters, 9, 15, and 16 inches, and 80 
tubes of 4} inches outside diameter. Each boiler ia 
1lft. front, 25ft. long, and the diameter of shell is 
10ft. The sheets of the boiler are of steel, having 
a tensile strength of 700,000 pounds per square inch, 
The sheets are 5-16 of an inch thick. Each boiler 
has two furnaces, each 8ft. in length and 4}ft. wide. 
Blowers were used with the former boilers to pro- 
mote the draught, but a novel form of steam jet is 
at present employed which seems to work very satis. 
factorily. The grate bars are cylindrical in form on 
top, and are provided with mechanism so that the 
fire can be shaken down when it is dull, somewhat 
after the manner of a grate in an ordinary stove, 
The boilers weigh 28 tons each, the weight of the 
two being 7 tons less than that of the old boilers. 
The diameter of the steam cylinder is 62in., and the 
stroke is 12ft. The engine makes 23 revolutions 
per minute, the steam pressure being between 35 
and 36 pounds. 

CoNGELATION oF ALCOHOLIC Drinxs.—M. Mel- 
sens has addressed quite a novel communication to 
the French Academy of Sciences—the effects of cold 
on the taste of wines and spirits. Cognac, for in- 
stance, cooled down to 20, 30, or 35 deg. Cent. below 
freezing point has, he says, been found exquisite by 
tasters, and all the mellower the colder it was. 
Wooden goblets should be used in that case, to pre- 
vent the iciness of glass from interfering with 
the taste. At 30deg. below zero liquids containing 
about half their volume of absolute alcohol become 
viscous, syrupy, and sometimes opaline, M. Melsens 
has reduced both cognac and rum toa solid state at 
40 and 50 deg. below zero; they may be taken by tea- 
spoonfuls like sorbet, and the very slight sensation 
of cold they impart is astonishing. The “ paste” 
melting on the tongue is not half. so cold as usual 
ices, and many tasters to whom it was given refused 
to believe that they were taking frozen liquids which 
might have been presented to them in a vessel of 
congealed mercury (that metal, it is known, freezes 
at 40 deg. C.), and that they were bearing without 
the slightest inconvenience the contact of a sub- 
stance cooled by the “‘evaporation”’ of solid car- 
bonic acid, capable of producing on the skin the 
same effect as a red-hot iron. M. Donny, of Gand, 
has written to M. Melsens that upwards of 100 per- 
sons have tasted of this new kind of ices, and found 
them “agreeable”’ at a temperature varying be- 
tween 40 deg. and 50 deg. below zero. One must go 
down to 60 deg. to hear any one say “ it is cold ;” 
the exclamation “it is very cold” is very rarely 
heard. The lowest temperature attained is 71 deg. 
C. below, at which point a spoonful of congealed 
liquid produces the sensation of soup that is a little 
too hot! A“ bit” of such brandy laid on the skin 
will slightly cauterise it, but without absolutely 
burning it lke frozen ether or solid carbonic acid. 
When equal quantities of sparkling and still wines 
are cooled down the apparent increase of volume is 
much greater in the former than in the latter, in the 
proportion of four to one. 

Tin as A FILLING FoR THE TgeETH.—Dr. E. W. 
Foster says tin possesses many considerations of 
fitness for promeing aersene teeth not held by gold. 
Its freedom from being suddenly affected by ther- 
mal changes, its plasticity and ease of adaptability 
to all the irregularities of the cavity, its permanency 
in the cavity, its comparatively low specific gravity, 
are some of the prominent facts connected with this 
metal that make it no mean competitor with gold 
in the important question of filling the teeth. The 
prejudice is general against this foil, and from 
grounds not entirely reasonable. It can be used 
either for permanent fillings or to precede gold in 
the soft, vascular teeth of children and youth. As 
to the extreme permanency of tin when removed 
from the attrition of mastication it will be difficult 
to determine, yet tin fillings between thirty an 
forty years of age have been found still serviceable 
and in good condition. The low specific gravity of 
tin and its non-irritating nature, resembling in the 
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r trait though in a less degree the same remark- 
— quality possessed by lead, enable it to rest 
with comparative non-disturbance even in the midst 
of vital presences. For this reason lead had long 
been used for filling teeth in many countries of 
Europe. In France especially it was the material 
par excellence for such purposes, and it may not be 
uninteresting to remark that the very word in the 
French language used to signify the term “filling 
teeth’ is “‘ plomber,” a word of historical signifi- 
eance in this connection, being derived from the 
name and the fact of lead being used as a stopping 
for teeth even so far back as the formation of that 
language. Though tin is easier of manipulation 
than gold the same care to the same end should 
govern its introduction into the cavity, its conden- 
sation and finish afterwards. If the cavity is large 
and nerve nearly exposed the use of polishing pow- 
der (oxide of tin) moistened with water or glycerine 
and applied to the walls of the cavity before the in- 
troduction of the tin will produce agreeable and sub- 
stantial results. 





MARRYING WITHOUT LOVE. 

Many a young lady writes to us, saying that she 
has had an advantageous offer of marriage. The man 
who has made it is of exemplary character; he is 
well-off in this world’s goods ; is engaged in a pro- 
fitable and reputable business, and there is no par- 
ticular reason why she should not accept his pro- 
posal—but that she does not love him. 

In our judgment that is reason enough. We do 
not believe in marriage without love. Respect is 
all very well, and that one should have anyway; 
but it does not take the place of affection. 

Itis said that, in such matches, love comes after 
marriage. We have no doubt that it often does. 
But we think love should precede as well as follow 
matrimony. Itis always liable to happen to one 
who has never loved. But —— it is awakened 
for the first time in a wife, subsequent to marriage, 
and the object happens to be another than the hus- 
band, what then? This is a contingency not 
pleasant to contemplate. 

No; if you do not love, then do not marry. Sin- 
gleness is blessedness compared to marriage with- 
out affection. The connubial yoke sits easy.on the 
shoulders of love; but it is most galling without 
this one and only sufficient support. 





ORIGIN OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND! 


Mr. WALTER BaGenor, in his work “ Lombard 
Street,” recently Pe. says the Bank of Eng- 
land was founded by a Whig Government because 
it was in desperate want of money, and supported 
by the City” because the “ City” was Whig. Very 
briefly, the story was this:— 

The Government of Charles II. (ander the Cabal 
ministry) had brought the credit of the English 
State to the lowest possible point. It had perpe- 
trated one of those monstrous frauds which are like. 
wise gross blunders. The goldsmiths, who then 
carried on upon a trifling scale what we should 
now call banking, used to deposit their reserve of 
treasure in the “‘ Exchequer,’’ with the sanction and 
under the care of the Government. In many Euro- 
pean countries the credit of the State had nm 80 
much better than 4 other credit, that it had been 
used to strengthen the beginnings of banking. The 
credit of the State had been so used in England; 
though there had lately been a civil war and several 
revolutions, the honesty of the English Government 
was trusted implicitly. But Charles II. showed 
that it was trusted undeservedly, He shut up the 
‘Exchequer,”’ would pay no one, and so the “ gold- 
smiths” were ruined. The credit of the Stuart Go- 
vernment never recovered from this monstrous rob- 
bery, and the Government created by the Revolution 
of 1688 could hardly expect to be more trusted with 
money than its predecessor. A government created 
by a revolution hardly ever is. There is a taint of 
violence which capitalists dread instinctively, and 
there is alwa: 8 a rational apprehension that the 
government which one revolution thought fit to set 
up another revolution may think fit to pull down. 
In 1694, the credit of William III.’s Government 
was so low in London that it was impossible for it 
to borrow any large sums; and the evil was greater 
because, in consequence of the French war, the finan- 
cial straits of the Government were extreme. 

_ At last a scheme was hit upon which would re- 
lieve their necessities. “‘ The plan,” says Macaulay, 
was that twelve hundred thousand pounds should 
be raised at what was then considered the moderate 
rate of 8 per cent.” In order to induce the sub- 
scribers to advance the money promptly on terms so 
unfavourable to the public, the subscribers were to 
incorporated by the name of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England. They were so 
incorporated, and the 1,200,000/. was obtained. On 
many succeeding occasions their credit was of great 
= to the Government. Without their aid our na- 
onal debt could not have been borrowed; and if we 








had not been able to raise that money we should 
have been conquered by France, and compelled to 
take back James II. 





THE 
HEIRESS OF CLANRONALD. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
App h the chamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new Gorgon. Shakespeare, 

* One little sprinkle means death,” 

Over and over again Lady Ryhope repeats these 
terrible words, as she tosses from side to side on her 
downy pillows. 

She has swallowed the composing draught pre- 
pared by Doctor Wurt, who was summoned while 
she lay in that deathlike swoon and dismissed her 
attendants that she might sleep. 

But her eyes are wide open and wild with horror, 
She clutches her white hands into her blonde curls, 
and moans like one in awful agony. 

“Oh,” she wails, “‘ what have I done—what have I 
done! ‘One little sprinkle means death!’ Ob, 
Heaven, if I could recall it! Oh, what shall I do?” 

May, her daughter, lingering iu the corridor with- 
out, bears the incoherent moaning and enters softly. 

“Mamma, dearest mamma,” she murmurs, bend- 
ing over the prostrate lady, “ what can I do for you? 
Are you in much pain that you moan so? May I call 

apa?” 
: Lady Laura starts up, with a smothered cry. 

“Call him !” she cries wildly. ‘‘ No, no; but where 
is he—where is Sir Roger?” 

“In the library,” May replies, wondering at her 
mother’s excitement; ‘ I saw him enter as I came 
up. Shall I call him ?” 

“No, I tell you, no!” shrieks her mother; “how 
dare you come here to disturb me! Go away, go— 
I want to go to,sleep,”’ . 

Poor little May leaves the chamber, her lips q uiver- 
ing and suppressed sobs heaviug her breast. 

She crosses to the library door and raps timidly. 
Her father’s voice bids her enter. 

He is reclining on a couch, his face looking almost 
deathlike in the glow of the glimmering waxlights. 

** You are not well, papa,” she says, kneeliug down 
beside him, 

“I am not ill, my love,” he replies, evasively, 
“only @ little tired; but I’m glad you've come. 
Won't you sing for me, sweet? My old songs, you 
know.” 

She goes to the piano and obeys. 

For an hour, perhaps, she sings one old ballad 
after auother, her birdlike voice filling all the 
solemn night with tender melody. Then she returns 
to his side. 

He lies motionless, his eyes closed, a deadly pallor 
on his face. 

“Are you asleep, papa?” she whispers, half in 
terror. 

“ Not quite, dear, but I’m tired, so tired, May. I 
should be glad to sleep that long, last sleep that 
knows no waking but for leaving you, my darling.” 

“Oh, papa, don't talk so,” she entreats, amid stream- 
ing tears. 

“Then I won't. There, pet, don’t cry. I feel better 
now. What hour isthat? ‘Il'welve,asllive. You 
must hasten to bed, May, We must be up in time 
for that drive we planned, Come, kiss me good-night, 
and go.” 

She kisses him over and over, and he strains her 
couvulsively to his heart. 

“ Heaven take care of you, my darling !” 

At the door she looks back. 

“Papa, you are not going to bed; let me stay with 

ou!’ 

“No, my child, I don’t need you. I shan’t be up 
long.” 

She turns away reluctantly, and as far he can see 
her down the long hall she is looking back, with 
tender solicitude in her swimming eyes. 

“Darling May,” he murmurs, “how strong the 
likeness is to-night! How strange it is! How much 
she resembles my poor Marie!” 

He closes the door, and sitting down before a small 
cabinet, unlocks a secret drawer, and takes out a 
gold-encased miniature, and a tress of flowing hair. 
He gazes upon the miniature long and sadly. 

It is Marie’s face, and in the pure features and 
sweet, tender eyes there is a striking resemblance 
of May. Yot between the two no kindred ties existed, 
unless perhaps the father’s deathless love had wrought 
some mystic union. 

Sir Roger liked to fancy this, and her strange like- 
ness to his lost love was the secret of his great 
tenderness for his daughter. 

His tears fell fast over the mute portrait and the 
tress of silken hair. 

“She was true to me,” he moaned. “She loved 
me, and I murdered her! Ob, Heaven! is there any 











pardon forme? I was insane, jealous, I did not 
mean to commit the awful deed! Will years of bitter 
penitence atone for it? Will Heaven at last have 
mercy? Marie, Marie, I would give my soul to undo 
that awful deed!” 

A sharp pain stopped his breath, and great beads 
of sweat stood like dew on his brow. 

He arose, and staggered across the room, 

“What is it?” he gasped, sinking on the couch. 
“Tt must be death! That wine had a strange bitter 
taste! And Lady Ryhope strove to dash it from my 
lips. Great Heaven! I wonder if she wants me out 
of her way? Can the wine have been poisoned ?” 

He lay prostrate a few moments, breathing hard. 
Then he started up, and fell upon his knees. 

“It is death,” he gasped, “ Heaven is just. I mur- 
dered poor Marie, and the mother of my children has 
murdered me. Heaven have mercy on her, and save 
my guilty soul.” 

The prayer ended in an inarticulate whisper. He 
sank down into a limp heap, his ghastly face looking 
upward, 

Presently a strange, happy smile flashed like sun- 
light over his dying features, he threw up his hands 
with a cry of joy and recognition and cried : 

* Marie, Marie!” 

His head fell back, his nerveless arms dropped, and 
all was silent. 

When May left her father she passed her mother’s 
chamber on her way to her own apartments, and 
paused almost involuntarily, for an instant, at the 
door. 

It swung open silently, and Lady Laura’s white, 
horror-stricken face peered out. 

“Oh, mamma,” cried May, in affright, ‘‘ what is 
the matter?” 

“ Hush,” gasped her mother. “What are you 
doing here? Where is your father?” 

“In the library,” responded May. “TI have this 
moment left him, and he seems to be ill.” 

Her mother grasped ber arm like a vice. 

“Silence,” she commanded, in a fierce whisper , 
“he’s not ill—go to your room this instant, go!” 

May obeyed, overwhelmed with terror and amaze- 
ment. 

Lady Ryhope went back to her chamber, and sit- 
ting down upon the velvet rug, buried her face in 
the folds of her rich dress. 

“Ob, great Heaven,” she moaned rocking her- 


| self to and fro, “if I could but recallit! I shall never 


know another hour’s peace! Iam a murderess !” 

By-and-bye she arose and left her chamber with a 
stealthy step. 

She sped down the long corridor, and across to the 
door of the library. 

It was closed, and within all was as silent as the 
grave, but a dim light flickered through the keyhole. 
The miserable woman put her hand on the knob, but 
her heart failed her—she could not open the door, 

At last she stooped down and put her eye to the 
keyhole. The light was strong in the apartment, 
and she could easily distinguish one object from an- 
other. 

There lay Sir Roger upon the floor. She could 
see his limbs doubled up, and catch a glimpse of his 
ghastly face. 

Then a sudden fear of detection clutched her heart 
and she fled away with noiseless feet, and locked 
herself in her own apartments. 





CHAPTER Ix. 

Man wants but little, nor that little long: 

How soon must he resign his very dust, 

Which frugal nature lent him for an a" 

oung. 

“Sze here, Lady Ryhope,” cried the Marquis of 
Keith, advancing into the pleasant breakfast parlour, 
where Lady Ryhope’s guests were assembled, await- 
ing the appearance of the baronet, and exhibiting a 
fine brace of pheasants ; “you didn’t think I was so 
skilful, did you? I’ve been out of bed for an age, 
and down in the South Coppice.” 

Lady Laura smiled pleasantly. 

She was excessively pale, but quite recovered from 
her transient illness, she asserted. 

® You are skilful,” she replied. “I wish Sir Roger 
wonld follow your example; he grows fonder of his 
morning nap every day he lives. Thomas, will you 
goup and see if your master is quite ready? Say 
to him that breakfast will be spoiled.” 

Thomas departed, and Lady Ryhope turned plea- 
santly to the duchess. 

“I know your grace dislikes to wait,” she said ; 
“ but Sir Roger is excusable, heis not well—not at 
all well of late.” 

Her lips whiten and twitch spasmodically as she 
speaks, and she clutches her hands together as she 
seats herself behind the silver service with a force 
that makes her delicate nails grow blue, 

The marquis plucks a spray of purple heliotrope 
from a vase in the window, and hangs it amid Lady 
Caroline Stanhope’s flossy curls, to that young per- 
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son’s unspeakable delight. Then he offers his arm 
to lead her to the table. 

Lord Raeburn and Eustace come in from the ter- 
race, the former with an uncut novelin hishand. He 
glances once across the table at Lady Laura, then 
strolls on to the open window. ? 

“Come, friends,” says Lady Ryhope, struggling 
against the deadly fear that threatens to overpower 
her, “ sit down to breakfast, and please excuse Sir 
Roger—he will be with us directly.” 

They gather round the glittering ‘table with its 
flowers and costly adornments. 

The duchess reaches impatiently for her coffee, 
and Captain Lamont is on the point of breaking an 
egg when Thomas returns. 

“T beg your ladyship’s pardon,” he says, “ but Sir 
Roger is not in his room, and the bed hain’t been 
slept in.” 

Lady Laura starts up in a tremor, but sits down 
again the next breath. 

“ That’s strange,” she manages to say, her utter- 
ance thick and inarticulate. ‘Go to the library, 
Thomas ; perhaps he is there.” 

Thomas obeys, and Captain Lamont glances across 
at her ladyship with peculiar significance in his 
black eyes. 

She spills the chocolate over the snowy damask, 
and her hands shake nervously. 

One minute elapses, and a shriek rings through 
the sounding corridors—a shriek of agony. 

Lady Ryhope starts up, followed by her guests. 

“Go, Eustace, my son,” she implores, “ and learn 
what has happened.” 

Eustace bounds up the staircase, and on the upper 
landing encounters ‘Thomas, his face blanched, 

“Sir Roger’s dead!” be gasped, “dead in the 
Nbrary—dead as a stone.” 

‘he guests below ‘hear his words. and hurry after 
Pustace; only Lady Ryhope remains below, half- 
jainting in her chair, 

Lord Raeburn glances back and, seeing her, rushes 
to her side. 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t -betray yourself,” he 
breathes in her ear. “ You were strong enough to do 
the deed, be strong now!” 

The sound of his voice thrills her like an electric 
shock, She darts after her guests, up the oaken stairs. 
They hurry to the library, and there they find Sir 
Roger on the carpet, in a crumpled ‘heap, rigid, cold, 
and dead. May is on her knees beside him, vainly 
striving to kiss back the life to his icy lips—vainly 
enough, for Sir Roger, the thirteenth baronet of 
Ryhope Manor, is dead. 

Doctor Wart comes again, and pronounces it heart 
disease. The baronet has had it a number of years ; 
he always expected him to die in this way. 

Lady Laura goes off into hysterics, and has to be 
put to bed, and the Duchess of Clydesdale undertakes 
to manage in her stead, 

They robe the baronet for his last long homo, and 
in so doing find the golden ‘miniature and the tress of 
shining hair hidden in ‘his‘bosom. The marquis goes 
to his mother with the mementoes in his hand. 

“Put them back,” she commands,“ right where 
you found them. ‘The secret must be buried with 
him. Poor Sir Roger, that accounts for the sad face 
he wore.” 

And Lord Keith obeys, ‘and'Sir Roger goes to the 
grave with Marie’s picture, Marie’s shining hair, 

lying on his pulseless heart. 
* * * * * 

The same soft sunlight that streams in -solemn 
splendour through the heavy curtains in the grand 
drawing-room at Ryhope Manor, gleaming on the 
silver mountings of the coffin, and on'the white roses 
scattered on its velvet pall, shoots in yellow, garish 
beams through the one square’window in the little 
reddish-brown cottage, revealing with painful dis- 
tinctness the yellow walls, the bave floor and the plain 
coffin standing in its centre. 

It seemed almost like profanation for anything so 
eacred as death to be in that bare room, with no 
shadowy drapery, none of the softening surroundings 
of wealth and beauty to subdue the reality. We 
have all experienced this feeling, standing in the 
presence of death in a poor and comfortless apart- 
nent. It seemed to strike with a keener horror in 
the small room with its one unshaded window than 
it did in the grand ball with its soft lights and purple 
hangings. Wealth and grandeur are great magi- 
cians ; they throw a bewildering .glamour before our 
eyes; but after all the reality is the same. 

Grand’ther Doon is dead, and Daisy and Ichabod, 
eitting beside his coffin, feel their inability to shroud 
and beautify his remains, As a last effort the girl 
goes out to the little garden and plucks the choicest 
Liooms, creamy roses and purple pansy tufts and ail 

it is sweet and fragrant, aud turning to the glar- 


He is dead—patient, brave old grand’ther, and his 
death was like his life. Sitting under the old maple 
in the twilight, with the cobbler’s stand beside him. 
he watched the September stars shining far above, 
Presently he cried to Ichabod. 

**Oome, my lad, throw by the work and bring out 
the old violin—TI'm tired.” 

Ichabod obeyed, and Daisy, kneeling beside the 
chair, listened .to the strange, thrilling melody that 
rang out upon the solemn ‘night, while the old man, 
stroked and caressed her hair. 

By-and-bye the caressing hand grew still and 
rested on her head a dead weight. ‘Ichabod played 
on till all the Durham hills were dlive with melodious 
echoes, At last Daisy looked up. 

“ Grand’ ther, are you asleep ?” she said. 

The old maple rustled and ‘whispered, but ‘grand-| 
"ther made no answer. He was dead. 
Poor Daisy! Over and over ‘again in the dreary! 
years of their irksome toil and privation ‘she ‘had 
grown discontented, and uttered unkind, repining 
words, when her hands were ‘weary with performing 
their oft-repeated tasks ; but as she sits there with 
that plain coffin before her aching eyes, every such 
word comes ‘back to her memory like a poisoned 
thorn. 

She is free now to come‘and go at her leisure ; ‘no 
more little offices of love to perform ; no extra bits to 
cook at mealtimes; no rambling childish talk ‘to 
heed, no feeble steps to guide. Shea is free, yet with 
an agony that almost bursts her heart she longs for 
her old’ bondage again ; one week, ‘day; even hoar, of | 
the past, with grand’ther sitting in his leathern chair, | 
under theold maple tree. Poor Daisy! like’toomany | 
others, she had undervalued the present ‘while it| 
belonged to her, and mourned for it when it was 
gone. 

Bitterer, yet not so remorseful, ‘were the feelings of 
Ichabod as he sat on the worn doorstep, ‘catching & 
faint sound of his sister’s passionate sobbing. 

The gravedigger fashions grave for ‘Grand'ther 
Doon in a shady corner of ‘the churchyard, ‘and just | 
as the grand cortége passes ‘down ‘from ‘Ryhopo | 
Manor, the hearse, with its sable plames and’ sombre | 
drapings, followed by the long line of glittering ‘equi- 
pages that followed Sir Roger Ryhope to his last rest- 
ing-place, amid the storied tombs of his ancestors, 
they bear the humble coffin in which grand’ther lies | 
down to the sunny corner in the churchyard, and fol- 
lowed by Ichabodand Daisyand Jack—now Midship- | 
man Turf—and a few of the hamblest of the ‘parish- | 
loners. 
But the same earth covers each pulseless ‘bosom, | 
and above each dreamless head ‘we hear the'same tri- | 
umphant exclamation : 

**T am the resurrection and ‘the life!” 





CHAPTER X. 
What great ones do.the less will prattle of. 
Shakespeare, 

Miss Lorrie Lovet sat at the breezy window of | 
her little shop less than a year after the death of Sir 
Roger Ryhope, busily engaged with a handsome | 
black silk dress for the wife of the rector, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Tyndale. 

As she laid the plaits round the ample waist, Miss 
Lottie sang the opening stanza of that fine old ltymn, 
“ God Moves ina Mysterious Way.” 

About the second verse she was ‘interrupted by a | 
rap atthe door. 

Dropping her work, and giving her aprons little 
shake, she darted ‘te the glass to assure herself that | 
her cap-ribbons were all right’; then she ran ‘forward 
to answer the summons, f 

“ Well, if it ain’t Mrs. Murdoch !” she exclaimed, 
upon opening the door. ‘ La, now, who'd e-thought | 
it? Come in, do, Mrs. Murdoch, I am glad to see 

ou.” 
r Mrs. Murdoch, the housekeeper at Ryhope, stepped | 
in, rustling her black silk @ress as she did 80. 

Miss Lottie took her hand ‘almost reverently. 

“It isan honour,” she said, “which Lallers will 
say. Will you walk in, Mrs. Murdoch, or would you 
please to look i’ the shop ?” 

“T'll walk in now,” replied the Ryhope house- 
keeper, “ I'ma bit out o’ ‘breath comin’ down that 
hill; but prowidin’ you haves bit o’ good cap net, I’ll 
look in afore I start.’’ 

“ As good as can be:had this side o’ Lunnon,”’ re- 
plied the little milliner, as she led the way into her 
best sitting-room. “ Lay off your things, do, while I 
fetch a sup o’ cowslip wine to moisten your throat 
after your hot walk i’ the sun.” 

The housekeeper sat down, spreading her rustling 
skirts over the chintz cushions. 

** ]’ve been comin’ down for the last week,” shere- 
marked, with an air of mystery, * because I want to 
have a confidential talk, Miss Lottie—I must speak 





ing room she opens the coflin and ranges them 
beside the placid, peaceful face ; then closing it again 
she strews them profusely over the lid, 





to some one.” 
Miss Lottie dropped into a low seat, her blue eyes 


“Go on Mrs. Murdoch.” 
” Well, I e’pose, of course, you've heard the re 


? 

™ , dear heart, never a word. I’m a home- 
body, Mis. Murdoch, and hears nothin’. What be 
they about ?” 
"Why, Lady Ryhope, to be sure ; they’re in avery- 
body’s mouth—I was sure you’d heard ‘em.” 
“Not a sentence; but do go on, Mrs. Murdoch— 
but have a drop 9’ the cowslip wine.” 
The housekeeper held out her, glass and continued 
ina cantious tone, pausing now and then to takoa 


sip. 

sa They say she don’t care.a straw for poor Sir 
Roger's death.” 

* Why, I thoughtishe took en'very much,” put in 
Miss Lottie. 

“So she did‘atfirst, La, it made my hair rise to 
sve her the night after he was buried, She was like 
wild creatar, @ tearin’ out her ‘curls an’ wringin’ 
her hands, and a prayin’ Heaven to forgive her. 
Miss Lottie,” and her voioe -dropped to an awed 
whisper, “I never breathed it to a. soul alive, but 
do ye know I’ve thought there was something 
wrong.” 

« Wiat do you mean?” ctied ‘the other, panting 
with excitement, 

“ Sir Roger died very sudden,” said Mrs. Murdoch, 
significantly; “and the very night he died Lady 
Ryhope fainted dead at dinner, Not as I knows, 
Miss Lottie, but it looks strange. An’ then she took 
on £0, oryin’ and @ prayin’,and not a wink would 
she sleep cept me.or Tulip be a sittin’ right by. her. 
And Tulip says, and she’s.a.truthfal woman, she 
says as Lady Ryhope woke up .all of @ sudden one 
night and soreeched ,out, ‘callin’ herself a murderess, 
nd prayin’ Heaven to forgive her.” 

“ Mrs, Murdoch, you take-away one’s breath,” cried 
Mies Lottie, 

“Mind, I only say ‘it. be: strange,’’ continued the 
housek ; “bnt-her dadyship:be well o’er all that 
kind now., She's got a queer, hardewed look sbout 
the eyes, though, nota bit like what she was ‘fore 
the master’s death; and she’sa tressin’ three times 
a day, and a ridin’ out, and receivin’ company jest 
like any young mise, and she the mother o’ two grown 
children. "Tis a cryin’ shame, an’ I will say it. 
come what may.” ~ 

Miss Lottie looked+he-pieus-herror that no words 
could express. 

“ And there’s that Lord Raeburn, as used to be 
Oap’n Lamont, ‘he jest lives at the manor ; and which 
I never have mentioned, it not bein’ my habit to tell 
tales out o” the family ; but old Mrs. Brown, as lives 


1 wi’ the rector, told me, and a truthfuller woman don't 


live, as this same Cap’n Oot .was a lover 
of hoay Ryhope’s afore she marriad the baronet. 
Now!’ 


“Now !” echoed Miss Lottie, 

* Tis so—be was her lover; she.was Lady Laum 
Pevensey then, and he was too poer. She tuk Sir 
Roger for.his fortin’,.and1 mover gee a man havesich 
a. broken-hearted look to the'very day o’ ‘his death. 
La, Miss Lottie, these great fotk be mo: better nor 
small folk arter ali,” 

“Not so. good; I allets willesy that.” ' 

‘Well, the captain’s arter her agin, and she'll take 
him this time. (She's:rich:enough mow, and he’s 6 
peer 5 she’li take him. But they say he’s atvful dis- 
sipated, ‘and a ganrbler ; ‘ani ‘whet’s more, my lady's 
laid out'to marry poor little May to old Lord Shaf- 
tonsbury—you know-him.” 

* { do, certain, the old sinner,’ wi’ his‘diamond pio 
and‘his yellow gloves, and never-a tooth i’ ‘his gums, 
and jest as ‘imperdent as any young guardsman. 
Didn't he wink and nod at me’'the day I went to the 
dinner? the patk,‘and’wore my new blue gownd, 


| didn’t he ?” 


“"P would be jest like him; and poor May shivers 
nt his very name, An’ there’s young Squire Ren- 


'| shawe, a decent young man, and handsome, tall and 


straight, and wi’ a kind word for every one he meets, 
an’ he loves the,ground May walks on. But Lady 
Ryhope wou’t ever hear to that, not she. I'm sorry 
enough for little May; I dandled heron my knee 
when she was a bit o’ baby, but I don’t.see as I ken 
help her; I.can’t run agin Lady Ryhope. and I’ve 
made up my.mind to leave. J’m goin’ to Lunnon, 
where my son hives, to see if he an’ his wife can g} 

me a room iatheir house; ‘an’. 1 -want to leave 
couple of trunks wi’ you, if-you don’t object,” 

“ No, indeed ; bring “em ant welcome. But I'm real 
sorry you're goin’, Mrs, Murdoch.” 

“And I’m sorry to Jeave; but I see as there's 
trouble ahead, and I don’t want to 'be mixed up in it. 
But dearie me, the.sun’s quite out o’ sight; I must 
hurry back, if you'll.give mea peep at that cap-net, 
Miss Lottie.” 

Miss Lottie led the way to the small shop, its show- 





twinkling with delight. 


eases gay with cheap flowers and bright-coloured 
ribbons. 
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The bit of cap-net was displayed, and duly bought 
end paid for, and then Mrs. Murdoch took her depar- 
tare. 





CHAPTER Xl. 
But all was false apd hollow, though his tongue 
Dropt manna; dad could make the worseappear 
The better,reason. Milton. 

Tue day was amunounced for Lady Laura Ryhope’s 
second martiage. 

The satin and gpoint-lace, and the costly bridal 
veil were on theiragay from Paris, and the old Ryhope 
“t Pevenseylismonds were being resetin London. 

very regal’ dovide would Lady Laura make, for 


shewas an 4zandsome woman, too hand- 
geome and 2 ng,wene thought, to be the 
mother ofgrow i 


pup'children. 

Lord Raeburnpssuredty would feel quite proud of 
hissbride. His bantsome Spanish eyes wore their 
woutedexpression of sleepy content, but the ex- 
guatdeman was not a demonstrative man, and it was 
bardstoway whether that content arosefrom a know- 
ledgewf%the handsome income.she would bring him, 
or fromsingle-hearted satisfaction at having at last 
secured the object of his early affection. 

Bettlat.asit may, Lady Laura herself svas exces- 
sively:deliglted,end entered iuto the preparations 
for heravediling with the eager joy of.a young girl. 
In pe es opted vwrn this Mea captain 
had Wemialithedeve her heart,qvamaessed ; 
withstanding ithedactthat her Qowenbad 
a measure, beving n to 
in seunteneritmnaeonealatiy compuhant sin, 
the sound of ibis woiee, ‘the we 
awoke sa host iof Aemnast puiioumeaiiiendanaie: 
nories, which: made'the baught, :xtimereeai med omo- 
man blush andjtremble like: 

And the wedding-day wag idnawing nesr,ianthiet 
the suggestion of the grooméehetiithere was ‘to ibeie 
great feast, and dance on thedawa, towhich dhe 
whole paris! must be invited, 

Lady Laura acquiesced, as. she did‘in all things, 

It was patent to all eyes that Lady Laura, who 
had queened it so grandly over poor, remorse-stri¢ken 
Sir Roger, had at last found ber master. 

Little Ryhope was a good deal excited over the ap- 
proaching event. It was a kind and thoughtful thing 
on the part.of Lord Raeburn. 

But a few knowing ones nodded wisely, Lord Rae- 
burn knew what he was after. He wanted to be a 
popular man in Durham—to take a rising stand in 
parliament. He was not giving away his,roast beef 
and brown ale for nothing. 

Mrs. Tyndale, the worthy rector’s wife, whose 
maternal relatives still carriedon a kind of haber- 






Sone peer 


Not as a governess—Daisy was not learned enough 
for that; but as a kind of companion and maid com- 
bined. 

Daisy had many advantages in Lady Stanhope’s 
house—it was in that aristocratic atmosphere of in- 
telligence and refinement that her wondrous beauty 
unfolded. 

She was a tropic flower, this grand-daughter of 
Jacob Doon. She neededa ¢lear sky and a genial 
sun to bring out her glorious:beauty. 

For eighteen monthg.she lived in Lady Stanhope’s 
family at a good salang, and enjoyed the privilege of 
going up to Londonwnee or twice. 

Her salary was'liberal,agd she saved it all, stint- 
ing herself for commongarments that she might help 
Ichabod. 

He was living allalonoinithe old cottage, working 
at grandfather's edbbler bench and playing his violin 

under the oldamaplettree. “Poor Ichabod! 

From her littlewavings Daisy bought him a new 
violin, and ‘the.small melodion, and a good many 
other gratifications,sand she was just planning to 
send him to Londono take lesson of a famous music 
teacher, when anwmexpected circumstance changed 
the whole currentsof her ‘life. 

Sir George Stanhope, Laily Stanhope’s only son, 
came home from Heidelbergyaud was unwise enough 
to fall in love with Daisy at \first sig lt, 

In a-weekiliis..devotion was patent to the entire 


| WMothetlike, Lely Stanhope did not blame her ‘son 
—she'bblamed Deiay. ; 

Bie wasen.ariinl, designing girl, and-she must 

peas Hai at once. 

ADaisy meeded mo second bidding, for her pride was 
aguel to hertbeampy. She left insueh a’hurryias not 
toreceive qpay ‘fur her last quarter,and Lady Stan- 
dhope was /forcettto, send the money after by letter. 

“And now-we find/her back again insthe little cot- 
‘tage-at Ryhopeyfitting near tle window,.the Sep- 
‘tember sunlight falling like gold upon her-eoronet of 
ebon-:hair,aeshe; ‘binds the shoe that Ichabod thas 
jest finished. 

They still foew the old. man’s hunible aceupition, 
not from any love#hey bear for it, but because no- 
thing else seems available, 

They are very simple and inexperienced, these two 
orpbans, in regard to matters of the world; although 
they talk day by day of leaving tle old cottage and 
going qut into.the warld to seek their fortunes, they 
do not attempt it. 

Their sensitive natures and the strong power of 
old association prove even more potent than the 
yearnings of youthful ambition. 

Endowed with fair intellect, and tortured by vain 


dasher business somewhere in the vicinity of Gilbert | lounging for something higher and nobler than their 


Gardens, was gravely exercised on the. impropriety 
of such mixed gssemblies, and wondered that Lady 
Ryhope would, suffer it, 

Yet she decided to.go, and had some. hal‘-dozen 
bands at. work on silks and tissues and Mecliwu Jace 
ior herself and daughters. 

Some few thought such an early exhibitior disre- 
spectiul to the memory of. the. late ,baronet, and 
thus speculating and surmising, the whole ngich- 
dourhood was in @ buzz of expectation, and exxite- 
ment. 

Miss Lottie Lovel was the first to bring the news 
to the little reddish-brown.cottage. 

It was a pleasant September afternoop, and Daisy 


ptosy, everyday life, they still cling to the old cot- 
tage, and to grand’ther’s cobbler’s beuch,.as.a pair 
of unfledged robins hang on to the old nest, too timid 
to let go, though every instinct urges them to fly. 

‘But at times this wearing toil, with its common- 
place surroundings, becomes almost unbearable, and 
poor Daisy, when ber passionate heart overflows, will 
rush away to the forest. to shape her vague dreams 
in its leafy silence, while Ichabod, droppiug wax- 
ends and awls, will fly to his old violin for consola- 
tion. 

On this September afternoon they seem unusually 
busy. 4 

Ichabod draws his waxed thread in and out with 


and Ichabod sat at their work .in the .gmall front | a swift, determined motion. which tells plainly enough 


chamber. 

This room bad changed somewhat since grand- 
“ther’s death, 

The old cobbler’s. bench was still under the win- 
dow, but a strip of bright carpet. covered the floor, 
and a small melodion and a. brand-new violin-case 
4nd sundry booke scattered here and there gave the 

@ room an aspect @, trifle; more, comfortable.and 
homelike. . i 

Daisy had ,changed also. From the awkward, 
%rown-skinned child she had burst, as if ,by magic, 
‘nto a glerious woman, like the pale, scentless rose- 
buds we see at times bursting beueath.the sun, rays 
into gorgeous beauty and intoxicating, perfume. 

Her lithe young form was grace itself. embodied, 
her step the poetry of .motion, .her queenly head 
crowned with a coronet of lustrons braids, her cheeks 
Wearing the changeful flush of a summer dawn,, her 
eyes brilliant and tender, shy ,and passionate, re- 
winding one in their dusky beauty. of atropic night, 

This was Daisy Doon, the whilom uutidy child, 
who ran about with tanned skin and .unkempt..bair, 
this silent, charming girl, as faultlegaly, beauitul 
in her dark splendour as auy princess.of a royal 
tine y 


Lady Ryhope lad been very kind to Daisy since 
Grand’ther’s death. 

Daisy’s strange beauty attracted her, and she 
exerted herself to get the girl a place in the honse of 
y Stanhope, 


that some. new hope is at work in his heart. 

But Daisy, though she works nimbly, looks sad 
and discontented ; her dusky eyes have a strange, 
restless axpression that makes Jack Turf feel uneasy 
as Le watches her furtively from his seat near the 
doorway. 

Jack is a young midshipman nowin the British 
navy, at home on furlough, and, according to the 
habit of his.life, he hag stapped at the little cottage 
on his way to the vi jage. 

But Daisy isin ::, of her silent moods, and, after 
a few ordinary remarks, he sits and watches her un- 
easily, turning over,the brown nuts in his pocket. 

After a while she finishes the shoe, and throws it 
into the corner where Ichabo sits, 

“There,” putting a fresh thread in her needle,and 
pushing back the black braids from her forehead, 
‘I’m ready for the other, Is there anything I can, do 
while you finish it,?” 

Ichabod, in his abstraction, fails to answer, and 
Jack speaks. 

“No, Daisy,” he says, “rest now. You must be 
tired stitching so incessantly.” 

Daisy, half-forgetful of his presence, looks up, and 
meets the tender glance of his brown eyes —a glance 
that reveals his hidden heart more plainly than words 
could have done, reveals his great love for this 
strangely-beautiful girl, his lonsing desire to take 
ber from her life of toil, and cherish aud work for her 
forever, 
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Daisy reads the glance, and a deeper scarlet dyes 
her brown cheeks, and a gush of tears comes to her 
eyes. 

“Tam tired, Jack,” she says; “and my head aches, 
too, How I hate this everlasting stitching !” 

“Phen don’t stitch any more just now. Come out 
into the fresh air a few winutes—’twill do you good. 
Ichabod won’t finish that shoe for half au Lonr yet. 
Come, please, I've.some nutsifor you.” 

She follows him.out, and they sit down side by 
side beneath’the old maple ‘tree. 

“See there,” rattling baudfal after handful of 
brown nuts into her Hollandpron. “ Splendid fel- 
lows, aren’t they? I gathexed tthem o’ purpose for 
you, Daisy.” 

“Did you, Jack?” 

“Ro be sured did! Who elseiin the world have I 
got to.gather.uats for?” 

“ Oh, [ dont know, Jack! I suppese you could find 
somebotly else ii you wished too.” 

“But I don’t wish to, Daisy.” 

She makes no answer, and they sit silent, he 
twisting off the Jateclover blooms,@@id tearing them 


pieces. 
Preseatly hesays,speaking withe Kind of choking 
hesitation: 

“* Look hare, Daisy, don’t you want—I mean, do 
you objeet--sonfound it, I can’tifindawerds—is it un- 
pleasant te you'forme to bring »you mutwand flowers 
and drop in 40. see youn the evening? Tell me, 
Daisy? 

“ Why no, Jack ; what makes yours?” 

“ Because I want to‘know, ‘that’siall-” 

Something iin his voiee touches Abe girl's heart, 
and she puts out her/hand impulsively. 

“No, Neck, I'm always glad to.see you, . You’re 
the best, kindest friend Lower bad,.or ever shall have, 
I fancy.” 

He clasps the slender brown‘fingers insbis broad 
palm, and tears:rise to his brown-eyes. 

“I trust I shall always te -vorthy to be your 
friend, Daisy,”he says. “1 eball’try hard to be, at 
anyrate.” 

Sitting beside him-in the autumn sunlight, Daisy 
is inclined to-make his heart her own—his love her 
blessing, her support, her refuge. Surely it would be 
all-sufficient. Yet she feels a discontented longing 
for eomething'more—wealth, distinction, fame. Oyher 
women have won these things, why should not she? 
Poor Daisy, those few brief months amid the glitter 
of Lady Stanhope’s splendid establishment ‘have done 
their work. If Lady Stanhope’s only son admired 
her, and wished to make her his wife, might not some 
other noble peer do the same thing ? 

These desultory fancies are put to flight by. the 
trim little figure of Miss Lottie Lovel. 

Jack rises to his feet with aheavy sigh. 

“You see me almost run to death,” she begins, 
sitting down on the roots of the oak, and fanning, her- 
self vigorously with her bonnet. “I don’t get time 
to eat or sleep. You've heard about the great féte,,of 
course? Haven't? Why, dear heart, Rylope.ain’t a 
thinking o’ nothing else! It’s to be in honour o”’ Lady 
Ryhope’s weddin’ and everybody high an’ low ig ip- 
vited. Kind o’ Lord Raeburn, but it don’t seem 
right, an’ poor Sir Roger’s death so recent. I,doy’t 
see how Lady Ryhope can do it, but it’s no concern 
o’ mine what she does,” 

“ What does May say about it?” asked Daisy. 

“Why, she’s near crazy—cries day and night; 
she thought so much of her father, poor thing. She's 
angry at her mother for marryin’. Eustace dep’t 
mind, they say. ‘I'he new housekeeper appears to be 
a civil kind o’ person, but I don’t feel by ber as I did 
by Mrs. Murdoch. She showed me the big cake, like 
a great hogshead’s bottom ; and there’s to be no,end 
of wictuals and wine ;and they’re goin’ to light up 
and have music a.playin’ allthetime. It’s to be the 
grandest thing that ever took place in Ryhype.” 

“ When does it come off, Miss Lottie?” asked Jagk. 

“ The second o’ October.” 

“ That’s lucky, I'll get a chance to see it; I don’t 
sail till the sixth,” he said, glancing toward Daisy. 

But her eyes were bent upon the distant sky, with 
a dreamy, abstracted gaze, and her fingers played 
idly with the brown nuts that filled her apron. 

“Bless my heart,” exclaimed Lottie, ‘’tis a’most 
dark, I must hurry home, I’ve a hard night’s work 
afore me. I jest run by, between lights to talk a bit, 
and see if you want anything, Daisy. What are you 
goin’ to, wear?” 

Daisy woke from her reverio with a start, and a 
vivid blush that puzzled poor Jack sorely, 

““Whad did you say, Miss Lottie?” 

“T asked what you mean to wear at the Ryhope 
merrymaking, you know ?” . 

“Oh, I don’t expeet to go. They haven't invited 
me, or Ichabod,” the old girlish fire coming back to 
her great black eyes, 

“ Qh, nonsense, the whole country’s invited, no one 
will have a special invitation, but, fur that matter, 
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Lady May's comin’ down *o-morrow, she said so, to 
tell you all about it.” 

“Well, I’m pleased she didn’t forget us, but I shall 
not go, I’ve no clothes.” 

“Can't some o’ your old dresses be renewed ?” 

Daisy makes a gesture of disgust. 

“No, my dresses are all worn out.” 

“ Buy @ new one then, I won't charge for the mak- 

, 


“ T’ve no money to spare; brt it doesn’t matter, I'd 
as soon stay at home,” said Daisy, but the tears rise 
fn her eyes, belying the truth of what she speaks. 

Jack's bronzed face glows with the light of a sud- 
den thought, He nods and smiles significantly at 
‘the little milliner. She comprehends, and the cloud 
that was gathering on her sunny face clears off in an 
instant. 

“ Well, well,” she says, ‘ We'll manage somehow. 
T'll be down agin to-morrow. Good-bye,” and away 
she flutters, as gay and light-hearted as a summer 
butterfly. 

Jack follows her example, impatient to be at home, 
and confer with his mother concerning his intended 
project ; and Daisy is left alone, sitting on the roots 
of the old maple tree. 

Daisy’s reflections are sad, Looking out at the 
distant sky, up whose purple steeps the autumn moon 
was climbing, poor Daisy pondered thus, unconscious 

of anything like self-love in her repinings. Why 
not change this bitter lot, and secure for herself the 
life, the luxuries she coveted? She might! Lady 
Stanhope’s son and heir only needed her consent to 
be at her side before another sunset, In her shabby 
dittle trunk lay a package of his passionate letters. 

And there was some one else, too, who was eager 
to obtain her favour. Why should she not take ad- 
vantage of these rare chances? Her dusky cheeks 
flushed, her eyes blazed. For one moment Ichabod, 
Jack, all the tender ties that bound her to her old 
life were forgotten ; she thought only of herself. 

Just then, as if some wicked fate directed him, Sir 
Eustace Ryhope, the young heir of Ryhope Manor, 
came strolling down the little zigzag path, cutting 
off the clover heads with his ebony cane. The sight 
of him appears to deepen the vivid bloom on Daisy’s 
cheeks, as she rises to her feet, fluttering and em- 
barrassed. 

“No, no,” he protested, catching her hand and re- 
seating her, with the freedom of an old friend; 
“ don’t ask me in the house ; I’m sick of close rooms 
and glaring lights; let me sit here in this tool 
silence.” 

Daisy obeys with shy embarrassment. She is 
somewhat diffident in the presence of the young 
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varonet, who has only made her acquaintance afresh 
since his return from abroad. 

“Now,” he says, seating himself beside her, and 
bending his head till his fair, curling locks almost 
touched her glowing cheeks, “tell me what you 
were dreaming when I came here. You sat as still 
as a statue, and tears, by Jove! there are tears on 
your cheeks. They look like roses bathed in dew. 
What's all this about? I must know, Daisy.” 

“ Must know,” she repeats, with a flash that makes 
her dusky eyes bewildering. ‘ That's imperative. 
Perhaps I shall not see fit to tell you.” 

Sir Eustace looks at her in amaze, his gray eyes 
kindling. 

“Heavens!” he ejaculates under his breath, “I 
can’t believe my eyes. What a wild thing she was — 
and now? By Jove! there’s not such another face 
in England.” 

Her wilful temper seems to please him. 

He is so accustomed to meek, obliging women, who 
droop their eyes and smile assent to a! he says that 
they have grown flat and insipid. 

But this wild Daisy, with her fearless, fascinating 
gaze, has charmed him from the first hour of their 
meeting. Consequently he spares no pains in culti- 
vating her acquaintance, not with any definite ob- 
ject in view, but solely for his own gratification. 

That seems to be the one impelling motive of Sir 
Eustace Ryhope’s life, 

Whatever pleases him he must possess, and once 
in his possession the most valuable treasure is soon 
uncared for. 

He has made up his mind from the first that this 
strange, beautiful Dai<y must be his. 

And what then? Eustace Ryhope did not think 
nor care, Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow. 

Of course he could not make her Lady Ryhope—a 
poor girl, who sold flowers and bound shoes for a 
livelihood. He half-wishod she was rich and noble. 

The bare thought of Lady Mary Thorndike, whom 
his mother had chosen for his future wife made him 
ill. 
A bit of a doll, with pink cheeks and flaxen curls; 
but she had a princely dowry and was of very noble 
birth, 

The September moon soars higher and higher up 
the purple steeps, dimly revealing Daisy’s perfect 
form and queenly head, with its heavy coils of hair. 

The young man looks down upon her with raptur- 
ous eyes. 

“‘ Now, now, Daisy,” he continues, in reply to her 
somewhat spiteful answer, “ what have I done to de- 
serve such treatment at yourhands? We used tobe 
old playfellows years azo.” 













































She utters an impatient “ Pshaw!” and rises to her 
feet, but he catches her hand and holds her firmly. 

“ Not until you have told me how I have offended? 
you,” he says, decidedly. 

Daisy likes to be ruled ; under all her show of in- 
dependence and self-will, her nature is yielding and 
pliant, subject to the training of almost any skilful 
hand. 

Perhaps Eustace Ryhope divines this, for he does 
not relax his hold, though she struggles to get free. 

** Oh, Sir Eustace,” she says at last, half in anger, 
half in fun, “what's the use of such foolery ? You 
know you've not offended me.” 

“ That what makes you so cross to me ?”’ 

“Oh, I’m not cross; only tired and out of spirits. 
I’ve been hard at work all day, and yet another 
shoe to bind to-night.” 

*“*Confound the shoes !” 

“ So say I,” she cries, her wondrous eyes lighting 
as she laughs; “yet they bring one bread and butter 
and that is indispensable.” 

“It would be strange if a girl like you could not 
get her bread and butter without binding shoes,” 
says the baronet, dryly. 

**T see no other alternative, Sir Eustace.” 

“T do, then,” he replies, impressively, his eyes full 
of significant admiration, “Instead of wearing out 
your youth and beauty in this vulgar drudgery 
that you despise you might have leisure, wealth, 
elegance—and, better than all, Daisy, love!” 

His thrilling voice makes her flush and tremble. 

“*T cau’t see how it could be,” she answered, 
softly. 

“ Daisy,” he cries, impetuously, “does not your 
own heart tell you?” 

He clasps her unresisting hand, and bends over her 
till his fair curls brush her glowing cheek, 

* Daisy,” he murmars, “I love you !’’ f 

She bounds to her feet as the words escape his 
lips, wresting her hand from his clasp. 

» “How dare you?” she cries, indignantly. ‘How 
dare you speak such words to me ?” 

“ Love daresall things, Daisy,” he replies, serenely. 
“ But you do not care for me ?” . 

“No, I don’t, or ever shall!” she returns, with 
angry vehemence, 

“Then I'll not trouble you with my company 
any longer, I beg your pardon—good night, 
Daisy !” R 

He walks away with a dolefu! face, and Daisy, 
gazing after him through rising tears, half-regrets 
what she has done. 

Poor, foolish Daisy! 


(To be continued.) 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “The Snapt 
Link,” “ The Lost Coronet,” etc., ete. 
> 
CHAPTER VI. 
Woman's rage, like shallow water, 
Does but show their heedless nature ; 
‘When the stream seems rough and frowning 
There is still less fear of drowning. 

THERE wasa strange, constrained silence for a 
few moments as Netta Carew stood facing the 
pair she had thus surprised in their sympathetic 
parting. ‘ 

Cora stood with her proud, stag-like attitude, 
her graceful head drawn up defiantly at the very sus- 
picion of shame or disgrace. 

Lord Belfort, after the first sudden shock, re- 
covered his usual careless insouciance. 

“ Hiding! Sweet Netta, that isa cool charge, I 
must say, when it properly belongs to yoursaucy self. 
Here was I drawn on the wings of morning to 
the place where I felt certain you would be found. 
And instead of her I sought I only find a fair sub- 
stitute. Who is the fugitive now, I should like to 
know ?” he added, gaily, while a furtive glance of 
his eyes signalled Cora to vanish from the scene. 

Netta’s lips did not relax from their angry, pout: 
ing contempt as she replied : 

“ Asubstitute who serves admirably well as it 
seems. Iam sorry I ——a the interesting in- 
terview,” she added, scornfully. 

Ernest laughed contemptuously. ~ 

“ My dear little cousin, you must be fearfully 
absurd to take a trifle so seriously. It wasa mere 
trifling of the time till & appeared. What can it 
signify where a mere dependent is on the tapis? 
Netta Carew is too gifted and lovely to stoop to 
such unworthy jealousies of an inferior.” 

The lovely face did somewhat relax, though she 
ae with an averted face and bitter contempt of 

ne, 

“ Then it should be beneath you to stoop to such 
a degrading deceit, Ernest,” she said, coldly. “ But 
I suppose you consider me as a mere child, who 
may be cajoled at pleasure.” 

“On the contrary. I think you are a rerracnesr | 
a shall I say ?—woman,” he returned, 
calmly. 

“Iam much obliged to you,” she said, as she 
dropped him a mock courtesy. “I have no wish to 
bea woman before I am sixteen ; that would make 
me a fearfully old at thirty. But at any rate I am 
not a child, nor a simpleton,”’ she went on, angrily. 
“ AndI know pretty well you would not make love 
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toa strange nobody of a girl like that if~if—that 


is—— 

She paused from embarrassment and perhaps the 
passions that well nigh choked her very utterance. 

Lord Belfort ee wey gaily. 

“My dear, spoiled, wayward little cousin, you 
really are deliciously amusing,” he said, trying to 
take her handin his. ‘I suppose you mean to con- 
vey to my dull comprehension that it is a proof that 
I am not in love with fair Netta Carew because I 
employed a spire minute in nonsensical nothings 
to Netta’s humble companion. Did you never hear 
the old proverb, ‘Love me, love my dog,’ sweet 
cousin? Is it not credible that I may wish to 
enlist all influences around you in my favour till 
I can hope to fulfil my higher hopes ?” 

“T don’t care one bit what that presuming girl 
thinks ; it would have no influence with me, except 
just for the contrary opinion,’’ she returned, 
pettishly. ‘ You don’t know who she really is or 
you would not talk such folly, Ernest.” ' 

- yy more amusing t sound sense some- 
times. But perhaps you will enlighten me on the 
subject, Netta ?” he said, with dn audacity that only 
a handsome person and thirty thousand a year could 
excuse, 

“Yon don’t deserve it ; but it’s not worth keeping 
a secret,” she said, carelessly. “ Cora is merely a girl 
papa picked up because she spoke only French, and 
I was idle enough to decline any such trouble. I 
don’t believe she ever had a father and mother,” 
she added, bitterly, ‘and, like all these stray crea- 
oon dropped from the clouds nobody knows how 
or why.” 

“ That is Heaven-born,” ho said, gravely. 

* You are intolerable, my lord,” she said, angrily, 
moving from the place. “TI will tell Lady Emily 
you are here, and ae will perhaps ask her what 
you wish to learn about this nameless creature you 
think so charming.” 

“You are most delightfully flattering, more be- 
witching than I expected,” said the young noble- 
man, coolly detaining her. “I scarcely hoped you 
would have remembered me so sweetly and hu- 
moured my whims and fancies with such piquant 
sharpness. But, come, we have had enough of all 
this nonsense,” he went on, more seriously. ‘“ You 
ought to know your own importance better by this 
time, Netta, than to bestow a thought on such an 
absurd trifle. Mr. Carew’s lovely heiress need not 
fear any rival, certainly not her own——” 

“Waiting-maid, for sheis little better,” interposed 
Netta, lighting up at the sweet allusion to her 
charms: “But then Lord Belfort should know 
better than to make her vain and presuming,” she 
went on, more archly. “So, I suppose, we had 











better exchange forgiveness and be friends, Ernest, 
that is, if you will never do so no more, as we used 
to say.” 

Lord Belfort was more daring in this caso than 
the former reconciliation he had effected within the 
last few minutes, for he touched the lips instead of 
the hand of his young relative, and of course re- 
ccived a pretty feminine punishment from her ivory 
fingers as his reward. 

* © * * 

Meanwhile the innoosnt cause of the fracis had 
hastily passed from the house, and glided rapidly 
along the shaded paths to the more secluded part 
of the grounds, called the Pleasaunce, to distinguish 
it from the more cultivated terraces and walks of 
the carefully kept domains, 

She hated the constraint imposed by the artificia? 
character of the elaborate productions of the gar- 
dener’s art, and, like a free child of nature, flew for 
refuge to the simpler, refreshing region, where she 
could breathe undisturbed. 

“This is intolerable! I will not endure it!” she 
said, angrily venting her charged heart in words 
“To be insulted thus by a stranger, and because I[ 
am obscure and alone. Oh, Heaven, what will be- 
come of me!” she went on, clasping her hands and 
sinking into a seat in the rustie summer-house 
rarely frequented save by herself. ‘‘ Oh, why was I 
not drowned with those who would have protected 
me and loved me? Now I am desolate, miserable!” 

“And who is it who ought to have loved you, 
Cora ?’’ said Sibbald Carew, who had entered un- 
perceived. ‘Surely you have no cause to complain 
that you are not—I mean there is no want of affec- 
tion shown to you, at least by me?” 

“No, no, I did not—I do not complain,” she said, 
hurriedly, “ except,” she added, half bitterly, “ when 
I am watched and overheard.” 

“Nay, I saw your dress flitting through the 
shrubs and I so seldom am alone with you that I 
wished to speak in unrestraint and freedom,” he 
returned, seating himself by her. ‘Where ia 
Netta?” 

“T left her just now with Lord Belfort, I believe 
is his name,” she said, coldly, though sho half re 
gretted her ingratitude to her benefactor. “I dare 
say you will find him there now, sir—in the school- 
room,’’ she added, as if fearing the direction would 
be insufficient to induce his departure. 

“In the schoolroom,” ho repeated, “then you 
saw him, Cora ?” 

Yes, but I did not know or I would have left 
the room before he arrived,” she replied, deprecat- 
ingly. “ He came to find Misc Carew.” 

And did you think him handsome and attrac- 
tive ?” he said, with a constrained smile, 
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“T donot know. It is of no consequence to me,” 
ahe returned, haughtily, still shrinking back in her 
cat from her partrer’s inquiring gaze. 

**Is it so, Cora? ‘Then you are unlike young 
maidens usually,”’ he said; ** they are alive to such 
ettributes in our sex.” 

“Yes, I am unlike, very unlike,” she returned, 
bitterly, ‘‘and it grieves me to remember it.” 

** Cora, why will you pain me by speaking thus ?” 
said Sibbald, trying to look into her averted eyes, in 
which indignant tears were gathering. ‘Is it not 
enough that I consider you as my own charge—my 
ward if you will? What would you have? You 
seemed but now to wish to send me‘from you. Itis 
not what my feelings at least deserve, whatever 
my actions may have been, my Cora.” 

“Why, sodam grateful, Only please leave me in 
peace and freedom,” she said, impatiently. “dtas 
wrong, very wrong, I know,” she wens-on, in a 
softer tone, that gave new charm to der varying 
beauty; “ but Iam wayward andmncontroll- 
able, asa stray waifin the-world must be, [tmakes 
me bitter, unjust, when it comes on moesdédees 
#ometimes.” 

“Did you feel it to Rupert?” he asked, dn.a 
subdued tone. ‘“‘ Were you so to him?” ; 

She started back angrily. 

“Do not of him, unless you wouldd@riveme 
pee she said, ‘* You promised, and Iwillmoten- 
dure it.’ 

“ But I onlyesire to fill pe you 
should feel@s.safe in my careme this,” persisted 
Sibbald, 

She shopk ‘her head. 

“No, mo, ‘it is ‘impossible; me ‘loved tme-qpoor 
Rupert.” 

in) And do you” 

He staneyé. 

A flood:of flame:owme over his white $aus/to the 
very roote.of bisiatill abundant hair. 

Then heeollected himmelf and wedt on,Zn-a low, 
«moaning ‘voive : 

“ And I love you,Oora/’” , 

He watched her face-as-hespoke. slowly and Ge- 
liberately, to see the effect that therwords pro- 
duced. 

It was but an impatient scorn, as if she could but 
be tantalized with euch affection as she alone 
dreamed of from him. 

‘* You are very good to say so, but of course you 
canuot, except from kindness and pity,” she said. 
“‘Tf I were your daughter it would be different— | 
but now—” 

She gave an impatient. gesture that. flung away 
the hand he had taken in his, 

“I see, I see,” he exclaimed, angrily; ‘you re- 
ect—you despise the affection thathas been proved 
y actions; you are dazzled, infatuated by the | 
mere accident of youth. And you will saffer for 
go vain.folly,”’ he went on, with a contemptuous 
daugh, ‘and I, perhaps, for mine.” 

She looked up in a kind of .sorrowing bewilder- 
ment that had nothing of confusion nor .of -resent- 
ment in its sadness. 

“I will go away,” she said, simply, “if you re- 
-pent your genenons kindness. JI will relieve you of 
all burden from,poor Cora, who was born.as it seems 
ouly for the injury and pain of all who take pity on 
her. And I am better able to maintain myself now,” | 
she said, more proudly, “thanks to your bounty 
aud kindnegs. I have-more knowledge—more means 
of gainiag a livelihood.’’ 

Cora could not comprehend the workings of those 
fine features—the strong clasp of the entwined fin- 
daria which a whole tempest of agitation was 
‘both vented and suppressed. 

She only believed he was weighing her proposal 
and contending between duty and inclination in.ac- 
aecing to it. 

“*T¢ will be best,” she pleaded, more earnestly. 
“T see you feel it a cruel embacrassment. Let me 
#0, dear friend.” 

The tone in which fhelast words were pronounced 
unlocked the torrent of the passion within. 

‘*‘Nover,” he exclaimed, wehemently, “never! I 
cannot part with you. Cora, you are the sole oy 
of my barren existence—the sunbeam of my cold, 
dreary house. Ifyou believe you owe me one sha- 
dow of kindness, stay; you must not — you dare 
not leave me,” he went on, with a touch of fierceness 
in his tone and manner that fairly .bewildered the 
astonished girl. 

“ As you will,” she replied, submissively, ‘So 
long as I can do you, good I have promised to:ac- 
cept your care and bounty. Till.l.am-foreed to go 
I will not break my word.” 

He bowed coldly as if just recovering from a gust 
of uncontrolled. emotion, that was rathor a fever fit 
of delixium than a sign of permanent, passion. 

“It is well,” he said. “Icould not pardon my- 
self if I neglected the charge I undertook: Till you 
are placed under more permanent protection and 

20ntrcl you are bound tome andI to you. Let me 
hear no moro of this—it irritates and annoys me.” 


the spot, leaving Cora in a state of hopeless suspi- 

cion and bewilderment, that as yet did not catch one 

clue, grasp one key to the perplexing mystery of 

= Carew’s capricious but unmistakeable agi- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Of the pleasures which mirth can afford, 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer, 
The best is a plentiful board. 
But the guests are all mute at their 
pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here, 

Carew Manor was in tumult of joyful and 
brilliant bustle. 

The birthday of its heiresswasathand. It was to 
be celebrated by a splendifl-ball, albeit Netta was 
two years younger than theorthodox eighteen 
when such festivities are @eemed according to 
raleand order among those of high station and 
wealth. But dDord had caughtate half des- 
pairing wish thrawn out by his youngeousin, and by 


What was ‘it to ‘her if’ theuzegepéion-rooms*were 
being decorated with a profmsien of costly @@orn- 
monts, ver that Netta ws ‘ifhe very may of 
modistes ‘in the bewilderigg Shaine of her 35 
while Lady ‘Emily rescued from ttheir long resting- 
plage the #implest jewels whidhwpeuld be selected 
fromt the vish stores of thedesensed Mrs. Carew ? 

Shehad mo partin it,mone. Skre-eould mot even 
expect/to catch a glimpse ofthe brilliant. scene, 
nor would #he if she /could have‘stolen imito its 
saloons 4m the humble attire and the despised 
position of the dependent of the heroine of the féte. 

Yet it was:hard. 

She was more beautiful.evan than Natta, and her 
year or so of eldership only made it more bitter 
that her dawn.of womanhood should be denied its 
natural sunshine and brilliancy. - 

Perhaps it was such thonghts that.gave a dreary 
pensiveness to.the melody she half musingly drew 
trom the magnificent piano which graced the spoiled 
Netta’s schoalroom, and mude it rather like the wail 
of an Aolian:haxp. 

She looked like a muse.as she bent gracefully 
over the keys, with her long lashes drooping on her 
cheek, and her Jips slightly parted, in the deep 
thoughtfulness that, ill begame such youthful fea- 


ures. 
So thought Lord Belfort.as .he paused for a few 
minutes to listen amd to gaze. 

“You have indeed a passion for music to ‘Ppeter it 
to the gaicty that is turning all.our heads, Miss. St. 
Croix,” he said, as. ‘came to.a close, : 

“Yes, Llove it. I have little else to give me.so 
much pleasure,” she replied, more gently than she | 
often replied to the young nobleman’s lively, jesting 
compliments and comments. 

In trath Cora felt so utterly desolate that it: had | 
gome charm .to feel that;some one thoughtof her| 
with interest amid the bewildering whirl of that fes- 
tive time, 

* Do you not care for damcing then ?’’ he.asked. 
“ Surely at;your age. it must be a passion.”’ 

“T do not‘know—-I hawe mever:tried jt, except at 
‘aleason,” :sho said, eoolly, 

*“* But you seen will,” he urged. 

Cora, shook her head. j 

* You do not mean that youare not to be present’ 
at the ball?’ he exclaimed, indignantly. 

* Certainly I do,” she replied, quietly. 


Soa 


-have cajoled the old folks into,the scheme but for 
you. I.know Netta.is far.too.much a child for such 
a business, but with you it is different. And Llonged 
to see you shine out among the county damsels in 
your own rare, picturesque beauty, Cora,” he said, 
half musingly using jher Christian name. ‘f You need 
not fear ; you shall be there.” 

She smiled half scornfully. 

“In my schoolroom costume,.porkaps, as a foil— 
a waiting-maid for.Miss Carew ? No, my lord, you 
are kind.to dream of such an impossibility, but 
it cannot.be. Do not speak of it, please, I should 
only have fresh mortification.” 

He laughed gaily. 

** Oh, yes, leomprehendit all,and will thwart the 
intentions of my haughty little cousin and. her 
chaperone. Do not fear, Miss St. Croix, I am not 
such a bungler as to darken your slavery instead 





And, without another word or look, he turned from 


of gilding it by a few beams of gaiety.and jay. 





; || superior. knowl 
“You will,” -he returned, firmly. “1 would never | Jess 


But promise me to comply, if you have the signal, 
and you shall not repent.” 

And he sprang from the low window, before Cora 
had time to reply, and disappeared among the thicy 
piantations beneath. 

The girl knew his power with’the aunt and niece 
she had watched with much»scorn their mingleo 
tyranny and homage tothe rich i, and she fe!t 
little surprise when Lady Emily issued a cold, brief 
desire that she was to appear on the eventful even. 


ing. 
“It will perhaps bebetter, eines Miss Carew is 


so very young, that asort-of @fschool life 
shoul near her,” hewaid. “It willyserve to 
confirm the claracter@f‘the ‘eguasion, @ mere tem- 
orary peep into. ming dnto its full 
laze.” 
Cora gave her manual alysubmissive assent. 


“As to your dress, ued theillady, in tho 
same dry tone,“ yeu camwearva white: muslin. It 
need not have any#rimming orornaments‘of course, 
only one of Miss Garew’smashes,and perhaps a bow 


dint of argument, persuasions, and almost threats, |-or bit of lace; thatyou yourself, No 
had currial ‘the syaint*both with Lady Emily and | one will have any time to vtovyou, l’m sure, 
the more indi vgad wareless father of the |.and I never supposed you: » have hoped to ap- 
heiress. ypear at all on.such an 

All-were engrosesd with thepreparations and the Cora’s-head was averted i Emily could 
excitement, from the highestito.the lowest of the | not read the scornful expression of young face 
household, all uve two—the master of the manor 4orsheanight have per rebemstted at once her par- 
and his founding ward. \)aniasion end offer. 

Cora satinher’guiet seclusion, ‘poring ov: | Mutanther'sublime never 
books, or pouring out her rish waice in \worilswf }ewen troubled horself to mote ithe 8. foa- 


from the room to 
She echemmatintl —~to the 
onifrom whom ‘she ‘had ‘receiveil largesse and 
protection. ‘Shehad: ‘to mont the 
‘pride that he iittiowt humble 
0 bs f 8 
culls in it she tto yield, 
andit a ify-by her 

own. 


abasement. 
Slowlyand-proudly she entered her bed-chamber 
onthe eventful night, after sickening hours of doubt 
and parleying and caprice on the part of the 
heiress of Carew. 

But it was over atlast. Nettaand her maids were 
safely closeted. in the luxurious. dressing-room of 
the petted girl. And Cora was free to repair to 
her small chamber and don her white muslin at her 
leisure. 

She paused for a. minute or so at the door. 

Fresh from a contemplation of Netta’s white satin, 
pearls and lace, the second-hand white muslin pre- 
sented little temptation for a speedy toilet. 

But at last she turned the handle of the lock and 
entered the room where the simple but. kind school- 
room maid was awaiting with a smilp of tri- 
umph on her features. 

“ Look here, Miss Cora,” shesaid, “is not this 
lovely ? and ié will suit you, I think,” 

The girl could scarcely speak for the instant, as 
her eyes fall on the astounding display that met her 
view, 

It was a costume of the pale,amber tint so becom- 
ing to brunettes. as clear and colourless as Cora, 
with black lace to .tone down its glitter--one that 
might, have befitied a: duke’s daughter. 

A parure.of costly cameos for neck and arms, 
and @ headed arrow for the coils of .the dark, satin- 
like hair, that needed.no ornament, save its own 
wealth, commniatet the exquisite . toilet, which 
actually suspesded, the very breath of the bewildered 
foundling. : 

“ Susan, what-ip.all this? . Has Lady. E:mily—oh, 
dear, how very kind !”.burst.from her lips, the young 
nature for once anserting its power through the 
aoight.of serrow:andsubdued pride that had crushed 
itito the very:earth. 

“Lady Emily? Oh, no, miss, it’s notlrmg to do 
with her, I’m certain,” said the-girl, with. decided 
tone that. might .hawe brought a suspicion of shor 
edge to .Cora’s mind ‘had she been 

preoceupied with the extreme beauty of her 
possessions, ‘And what makes it more.sure is that 
it came in a box, directed to you, Miss Cora—from 
London, I expect, .and my lady had given me strict 
orders before not on apy account tu take any of 
Miss Carew’s things for you unless she had quite 
left them off, you see.” ; 

Cora was briefly musing over the mystery while 
the maid spoke, but she soon checked her own 
speculations, with,a cold smile at her own folly, 

Of course it was Mr. Carew who had contrived to 
evade his sister’s jealous dictumin this unanswer- 
able manner, and to save her from tho intended 
mortification, without a’chance of interference or 
ognsure, : 

“Of course you will wear it, miss,” pursned 
Susan, anxiously. “1've been looking at.it, and 1 
think it will just fis you—though how they could 
axe managed it I’m eure it’s not in .mv power 

” 
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It'would-havebeen ‘an unnatural strain on the 
philosophy of one'so ‘young’to have left such an irre- 
pro le toilet lying neglected onthe couch ‘and 
chairs Ww. 


elegant'than the could —— ‘have \imagined in 
her wildest-dreams of taete and beauty. 
lendid tresses were: tightly coiledround the 


The 6 b 
small ead, and fastened swith Classical pins 
that linked.so well the, coiffare, 


The delicate, Sovratinonene was donnad, the neck- 


laee and ped, and then she surveyed 
herself, with. half-wondering smile.at-her.owni 
vision, in the long lopking gan. ; 

She scarely ithe cottage girl.of Bou- 
logne. The si attined dependent of Carew 
Manor was into.a beauty of the high- 
est type of loveliness and fashion. : 

There were even gloves of the most-delicate colour 
and embroidered handkerchief to complete the 


graceful, irreproathable costume, and Susan gave 
vent to the most rapturous expressions of ight 
at the’ result of ‘her labours, 

“Well, I must‘say I never did see any one look 
nicer, Miss » dhe finished off with as she opened 
the door ‘for’ 'the ‘beautiful utante. And 
Miss Netta won't beat-you, not in all her satin and 
jewels and pride,” ‘she added, *inandibly, as-she left 
the room. “ And, what’s ore, I'd have cut my 
tongue out “before I'd havetet- dnt my secret, let 
alonethé golden'guinea that I got for keeping it.” 

Meanwhile-Oora took her "way ‘to ‘the ball-room, 
already sufficiently filked to: give vorifidence 'to the 
most timid. 

And :the gi Fa a em af me 
passages—atole into the: Bi 
that wee littleseenorobseoved. 

For some .mimutes the dazzling scene prevented 
her distinguishing aught eave a/bewildering glitter 


of jewels and. dresses, or ; aught save the 
band that persisted in profaning some of QCota’s 


most favourite airs by-their ‘;mélanges. 
But'as she grew) agaustomed’ to the place she 


began to recognize some.of the. figures flitting before 


er. 

There was Netta dancing with Lord Belfort, witha 
fush of triumph gpen her fair gheeks, . There avas 
Sibbald Carew ing to one of the county mag- 
nates with ves uneasily fixed on the door, anda 
restless trouble in his fine face. 

And, besides these well-known faces, her attention 
was attracted’ by a ‘tall girl by whom she had, in 
der shy haste, seated herself, and whose decided 
though ‘not wtfeminine ‘features and highbred, 
independent air caught ‘her confidence and admira- 

a was ‘ri en in believing herself 
an object of curiosity to this stranger, whose eyes 
were turned/inquiringly on‘her, and ‘she at length 
anmistakeably proved‘the fact i reial ‘chang- 
‘ing her attitude and "s half-averted 
face. She:prepared’to address the stranger inmate 
ef the-mansion. 

ICHAPTER WLI, 
What though ridt‘all 
Of mortal offspring-cam attain thetheight 
a envied life, though eniadon ‘possess, 
ature 8 or ir 3 
Yet Natares cates to dil hor ghildren jus, 
“Tr seems we are either acpidentally or inten- 
tionally sympathetic,” she said,,in a elear, decided 
voice, that had nothing of shyness or hesitation in 
it. “I mean that we are about the only damsels in 
the room with tolerable toilets and tournure who are 
sitting down. ‘Weoug ht to be friends.” 

Cora could not ‘forbear ‘a smilé, though the ever- 
present idea of ‘her position dotided the natural re- 
sponse to the’abrupt-address. 

“I do not sappove'it is from the same reason,” 
she said, with @ a “*T have not been 
— to dance, Most likely you prefer sitting 
still.” 4 

“ You are.an extremely madest and eandid ‘crea- 


tare, which I suppose you ean ‘afford to be,” ‘said, 


the stranger, glancing with evident admiration ‘at 
the whole appearance of the lovely young girl. 
‘And for once perkaps you are wrongin ‘your guess. 
The fact is I never dance quadrilles, 1 would as soon 
et on stilts. I only tolerate circular dances—do 
you ” 

“Tt is the first danee I ever. saw,’’.said Cora. “1 
do not know what I like.’ 

“Ah, your débit; how I envy you !” continued 

e elder girl. “It must seem a,fairy scene.” 

“Yes, and about as shadowy,” returned Cora. 

Excellent! “We shall be great friends, I can 

see. Pray where have you been hidden all these 
years? I thought I knew all,the schoolrooms as 
well as the saloons for fifteen miles round, and 
could have safely predicted their contributions to 
the superior regions.” 

Ahot flush dyed Cora’s’ pale cheek for a brief 
woment as she replied : 
“It is not likely-you should have heard of‘me. I 


hereitlay. . 
And Coray with a thrill-of «grateful pleasure,’ at 
once prepared:to don:the: elegant ‘ball-dress—more | wit 


|| vanved to her companion; he 
‘* Lady Marian,” and led her off ‘to the waltz, which | 


| the.right, I 








am but a ‘dependent in this ‘house, a stranger, of | 
whom Mr. Carew has-kindly taken the charge, and 
I try'to réturn his kindness as a compaxion ‘to Miss | 


Carew,”’ : 


pathy. 

* Quite a mistake, depend wpon it. However, I 
shali not allow you to return to your schoolroom. 
You shall come to Biddulph Park, without contro- 
versyor refusal.” 

Oora had not time to-express thanks or dissent, 
when the music stopped, a gentleman hastily ad- 

addressed her as 


was being rapidly arranged, and at the same instant 

Lord Belfort came to.Cora with a triam t smile. 

“ You are going to,dance with.me. I have earned 

not even :ask jit,”’ he added, laugh- 

ingly. ‘ You,are the captive af my .bow,and spear 
—come.”’ ’ 

Cora could not refuse. Certainly she searcely 
wished it when the inspiring music was sounding.in 
her ears, and the contagious example of the throng 
inviting her to share the whirl, 

And the next moment she was.one of that,giddy 
round, with Ernest's sinong Srnenciznline her, and 
his steady step supporting ret 

It was a delicious feeling, that animating dance, 
with all the concomitants of light and music, ‘and 
her'elegant dress had such refinement, such novelty, 
that = — be a if Are braved — eee 
even Rupert—for'the moment, and gave ‘herself up 
to the enchantment of the scene. 

There were whispers of admiration and’ questions 
as ‘the lovely stranger moved’ round in ‘the company 
of ‘the most distinguished partner in theroom. And 
there were envious-and bitter feclingse in the hearts 
of many others besides Cora who were watehing her 
every movement, 

She know that Lady Emily would treasure up a 
whole avalanthe of »wrath ; she was prepared for 
Netta’s taunts and insults. 

But she knew not that¢hrough the open windows, 
which. had been left janshaded to admit ithe cool 
summer. air, there was.a. figure istauding with frown- 
ing brow and head bent, forward to.eusure the view 
of that fair young creature. 

There was despair.painted on his dark foatures, 
bitter, resentful agony in his expressive eyes, as 
Rupert Falconer at the brilliant form of .her 
he loved. , 

He saw her slender waist encircled by the arm of 
the handsome stranger; he saw her hand in hig; he 
matked ‘the upturned face that was replying to 
some remark of her partner with a batiohy ame 

Never had he realized her beauty as he did then, 
set off as it ‘was with all the adjuncts o $fte but he 
never thought it possible that Cora, his foundling, 
his' beloved, could have stirred up such deep resent- 
ment—ay, ‘and’scérn in’ His’ breast. 

“ Ingrate,” he murmured, “ingrate! I will visit 
this on the heads of those who tempted her, if 'I par- 
don ‘her faithlessness for the sake of her youth, her 
weakness. But Rupert Faleonerwill not clasp that 


| polluted hand nor hold that form ‘to his heart more, 


aniess—uniess he'is avenged; and she in humiliation 
at -his-feat, I swear it by the love I once bore to 
her, my—own, no, no, n0, ‘his—Gora, the’ villain, the 
perjured vilisin!” 

@ lingered still, as if to drainshis cup of agony 
to the dregs, though each moment ‘inerensed the 
chance of discovery and.punishment. But.at length 
the music stepped.and the couples. began tosaunter 
up and down the salooa, and Cora and her com- 
panion drew near to the welcome freshness of the 
open. window near which.he.sto 

“You are enjoying it, dear Cora.?”? murmured the 
soft voice of Ernest Belfort, bending down to the 
very face of the fair ginl at his side, 

“ Oh, yes, so much, so very much!” she said. “It 
is best, is it not, while one may ¢” 

‘But for you it is but a beginning,” returned the 
young nobleman. ‘“ You have a gay, bright life be- 
fore you, dear Cora, if I can at all influence your 
destiny. And Netta shall not find she can torment 


with impunity one whom I——” 


Rupert did not hear thé last word for a noise near. 
him forced him to draw back ‘in his hiding-place, | 
and ‘when he once more ventured ‘forth’ they were! 


gone from the spot where. they had been standing. 
‘Rupert's eyes literally glared into tho dazzling light 
of the thronged room, but'néither Cora nor her com- 
panion was to be seen. 

His heated fancy pictured to’ himself the possible 
causes of their departure. 

Perhaps that hated villain was whispering words 
of tenderness in the ‘shade of the lovely ounserva- 
tory, with its soft green curtains, end its brilliant 
floral display of exotics and native flowers, that 
would match Cora’s deepened ‘bloom as she lis- 
tened. 

Or, on the tempting couch of some secluded room, 
the bold Jover,of the foundling, of his own, his Cora, 
might ver‘ure to claim his right to a caress, for 


The -strangér shragged ‘her ‘elegant shoulders | 
h an ‘unmistakeable gesture of disgust and sym- | 


| to my da 








a Rupert felt he would have givon years of hia 
e. 


The idea, was maddening, and the young man 
guashed his teeth in vory agony, and then sprang 
‘away from the place as if a fiend was pursuing his 
footsteps. 

And far, far away from her whose true heart 
would have spurned the splendour that surrounded 
her and the flatteries poured in her ears for one 
look, one word from him she loved with a true and 
earnest maiden affection, Which is never felt but 
once in a woman’s life. 

“Where is Cora?’’ asked Mr. Carew, as their 
waltz ended, and his daughter stood for a minute 
or so near the spot where he had just entered from 
the adjoining-saloons. 

“T really do. not know, papa,” said Netta, with 
abrupt annoyance in her voice that contradicted her 
words. “She was dancing with Lord Belfort, I 
believe. It was very good of him, I am sure, to 
be so condescending. 

Her father made no roply, and if the girl marked 
his sudden look of ‘anger, she would have supposed 
it only indicated his disapproval of such superfluous 
attentions to.the obscure stranger. 

But Sibbald only waited till the guests were 

ain busy in forming another set to steal from 

@ place and Pile half unperceived, through the 
apartments, till he reached a small and little.fre- 
quented room, that had been the boudoir of his.late 
wife,.and now scarcely opened save for a crowd like 
the present. 

His step was more hurried and his eyes keener 
and brighter as he went on in his unsuccessful 
search. 

And when at last he reached the half-opened door 
of the octagon room, and his sharp senses detected, 
both by sight and hearing, the objects of his pur- 
suit, he paused for an instant to regain his 
self-control and restrain any otii.r outburst of 


Yes, they were there, and Ernest’s voice was 
speaking at the instant'im tones of deep interest. 

“ Itis impossible,” were the first words ‘that 
met Sibbald’s ears. “ Everything about you con- 
tradicts such an idea. You are no plebeian, Cora. 
There-are high blood and breeding: in every line of 
your face and form—every tone, every word that 
speaks the character within. No, itis needless: to 
attempt that asa plea. You are Heaven-descended, 
end.as such far superior to us commonplace mor- 
tals,’’ he went on, emiling,as she shook her head 
with a pretty, reproving gravity. 

*‘Itican make no difference to you, my lord, at 
least,”’ she replied, with the haughty, princess-air 
she.could assume atpleasure, ‘Miss Carew’s ideas 
and yours would be quite different in that respect, 
and of course her wishes must be consulted, as..my 
superior, my mistress.” 

‘“ Superior in what ?”’ began Ernest, hotly, when 
Sibbald suddenly stood before him. 

“Excuse me, Lord Belfort, but it would be con- 
trary to my honour to listen to such flattering esti- 
mates of my daughter, however loose your code in 
such ‘matters may be,” he said, with a dark, stern 
look that withered Cora to the very heart’s core, 

‘Am I to take that as ‘an insult?” returned the 
young nobleman, hotly, “if so, Mr. Carew, even our 
near connection cannot prevent me from resenting 
it asa gentleman ’should.” 

“ And I, in my turn, am not-inclined to seo my 
only child and heiress despised and neglected by 
her destined husband,” returned ‘Sibbald, sternly. 
** Gora, leave us,” he continued, turning to the young 
girl, who stood pale and terrified at the altereation 
thus suddenly provoked, ‘‘this is-no fitting subject 
for yourears. Go, I will join you presently and in- 
form you of my pleasure.” 

The girl glided away, chilled and timid at the 
unwonted stzrmness of hor guardian’s manner, and 
the gentlemen. werealone. 

“ Now, my lord,’’ resumed Sibbald, “let us un- 
derstand each other. What does all this implied 
treachery mean? Is.it,a mere heartless trifling with 
a helpless and inexperienced girl, or do you mean 
deliberate perjury t> the ongncorvent made for you 

hter, my fair and only child ?” 

Lord Belfort, with al! his cool self-possession, did 
certainly flinch a little under the cold, keen bitter- 
ness of the elder man’s tone, but he quickly shook 
off the momentary embarrassment. 

“T was not aware that any bond existed between 
me and Miss Carew except the implied if not actu- 
ally expressed wish of my father that I should 
choose her for my future wife when she was of a 
suitable age,” he returned. “And I can tell you 
this much, Mr. Carew, that if I believed for one 
moment that such a vague idea was considered asa 
betrothal, I would never come near your house more. 
Netta is beautiful and rich, but Iam not to be 
dragged into matrimony with an iron chain, no, nor 
one of silk either.” 

“ Perhaps you would prefer a more free and dis- 
graceful connection, Lord Belfort,” said Sibbald, 
bitterly, “ My unfortunate protégée has perhaps 
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attracted your lawless 
how to ward off such 
true.” 

Ernest gazed at the flushed face, the hot, fiery 
passion of the man, whom he had in his youthful 
impetuosity considered as a kind of antediluvian, 
and a scornful laugh burst from his lips. 

“ This is too amusing,” he said. “ I might almost 
believe in the absurdity that I had my venerable 
ancle as a rival, only that is almost too monstrous 
an idea to swallow at a gulp.” 

The words had scarcely escaped his lips ere 
Sibbald’s hand was raised and a sharp blow hurled 
on to Ernest’s cheek. 


(To be continued). 


assion, and I shall know 
nger, if my suspicion is 








EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 
By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” etc,, ete. 


——E—— 
CHAPTER XxI, 

Miss CurtsTINE Rossiter, aged forty-six, Miss 
Alice Creighton, aged seventeen, Miss Julia Schuyler, 
aged sixteen, and Miss Emma, aged fourteen. These 
were the ladies who, a good portion of the year, were 
domesticated at Schuyler Hill, and of whom I will 
speak in order, and first of Miss Rossiter, whose 
personal appearance and peculiarities Godfrey had 
of course exaggerated when he talked of her to 
Edith. 

She was his mother’s sister and forty-six, and had 
once been engaged to a young man who left her all 
his money, and for whom she wore black half a dozen 
years, during which time she gave herself to the 
church, and went so far as to think of hiding her 
grief in a convent. 

But she recovered from that, and being good-look- 
ing and only thirty, with a large fortune, she went 
back to the worldagain, and became a belle, for she 
was a handsome woman then, and at times exceed- 
ingly brilliant and witty, the result, it was whispered 
at last, of opium-eating in secret. This habit 
she had contracted during her seclusion, with a 
view to deaden her grief and make her sleep at 
night. 

And after the grief was over the habit remained, 
and grew upon her constantly, until now she was 
never without her phial of the deadly stuff, and her 
face was coffee-coloured and her nerves completely 
shattered with the poison. A fancied victim to nearly 
every chronic disease in the world, her room, as 
Godfrey had said, or rather the largest closet in her 
room, was like an apothecary’s shop, with its bottles 
of medicine and galvanic batteries. 

Exceedingly proud and exclusive, she held her- 
self above most of her acquaintances, and made 
them feel that she did, and still exercised over 
them an influence which would draw every one 
of them to herside when she wished them to come. 

Few women understood the art of dressing better 
than she did, and when arrayed in evening costume, 
with her diamonds and her lace, she was still a 
very handsome and attractive woman, capable of 
entertaining a roomfull of guests, and keeping 
them delighted with her ready wit and brilliant re- 
partees. 

She would never marry, she said, and yet more 
than Godfrey believed that she had no objectiou to 
becoming Mrs, Schuyler the second if only she were 
asked to do so, 

True it was that since her sister’s death she had 
spent most of her time at the Hill, giving as an ex- 
cuse that “Emily’s poor, dear children needed a 
mother’s care so badly, while Howard was always 
happier to have her there. ” 

Of this lastthere might have been two opinions, 
but Mr Schuyler was a peaceable man and always 
made her welcome at his house, and humoured her 
whims and listened to her advice when he chose to 
do so, and offered no remonstrance when after 
Emily’s death she appropriated to herself the very 
best and pleasantest room in the house, which, as it 
chanced to be in the south wing, was one of the 
suite intended for Edith, and which she surrendered 
with what reluctance we shall see hereafter. 

During the absence of her brother-in-law she had 
remained at Schuyler Hill enacting the part of lady 
patroness of the town, and always, when the most 

unpopular from her offensive pride, managing to do 
something by which she was brought before the 
people in the light of a public benefactor, or a 
generous, self-sacrificing woman, whose delight it 
was to visit the fatherless and feed the poor and 
hungry. 

This was Miss Christine Rossiter, whom I did not 


Alice Creighton was Mr. Schuyler’s ward and the 
niece of the wifeof Mrs. Schuyler’s half-brother, the 
Rev. John Calvert, who lived in London, and whose 
home was properly her home, though she spent much 
of her time at Schuyler Hill, where her education was 
progressing under the direction of Miss Browning, 
the governess. 

Short, fat, and chubby, with light hairand eyes and 
complexion, and a nose that turned up decidedly, she 
was not very pretty, save as young, happy girlhood is 
always pretty, but she was very stylish, which an- 
swered instead of beauty and made her remarked 
wherever she went, even before her five thousand a 
year was known to be one of her solid charms. What- 
ever was fashionable she wore in the extreme, and at 
the little church there was on Sundays a great deal of 
curiosity among the girls to see the last new style, as 
represented by the ladies in the Schuyler pew, es- 
pecially Miss Creighton. And after they saw it they 
copied it as far as was possible, and then found to 
tleir surprise that what they had adopted as the 
latest in the beau-monde was laid aside for something 
later by their mirror of fashion. 

“So provoking to have what you wearimitated by 
everybody,” the little lady said, with a decided up- 
ward tendency of the nose, and still she rather liked 
this tacit homage to herself, and liked the country, 
too, where there was but ove heiress and that her- 
self. 

She expected to marry Godfrey, and thought he 

would be doing a nice thing to get her, inasmuch as 
he would have only three thousand a year, unless Aunt 
Christine made him her heir, as it was sometimes 
thought she would. 
The matrimonial arrangement had been settled be- 
tween Alice’s father before he died and Mr. Howard 
Schuyler and Alice acquiesced in it, and looked con- 
tidently forward to a time when she would havea 
house of her own and furnish it as no house in 
London had ever yet been furnished, and keep seven 
servants at least, with horses and carriages, and 
nothing to do from morning till night but enjoy her- 
self, and be envied in doing it, 

To all this grandeur Godfrey would be a very 
proper appendage, He was good-looking and came 
from @ family superior even to her own ; he could bea 
gentleman when he chose, and would look very 
nice, too, beside her in the park and at the opera 
and when she entered a dining-room on some festive 
occasion, if he would only relinquish some of his 
habits which annoyed her so, and pay more attention 
to points of etiquette. : 

And she really did hope great things from his tour 
abroad. A person who had travelled, who could say 
‘When I was in Paris or Rome,” was of far more 
importance in her estimation and worthy of more 
consideration than one who had neverdone so, There 
were certain things to be had by a foreign tour and 
ew had them not were to be pitied or de- 
spised, 

This was Miss Alice Creighton as nearly as I can 
photograph her at the time of which I write, while 
Julia Schuyler, who comes next in order, was much 
like her in disposition, but different in looks. 

Julia was tall and slender, and a brunette, with 
clear, olive complexion, high colour, sparkling black 
eyes, and @ quantity of glossy black hair, of which 
she was very proud, and which she wore becomingly, 
let the fashion be what it might. Some people called 
her beautiful, but that she could never be with her 
wide mouth and large ears, but she certainly was 
handsome and could, if she choose, be very agreeable 
and even fascinating, but, except with her equals, she 
did not often chose, and was in known in town asa 
proud, haughty girl, caring only for herself and the 
few favoured ones belonging to her circle. And yet 
she taught in Sunday schooil, and made clothing for 
the poor, as also did Alice Creighton, and esteemed 
herself almost a saint because she once carried 
with her own hands a dish of soup to poor old bed- 
ridden Mrs. Vandeusenhisen, whose grandchild was 
called after her at the instigation of the mischievous 
Godfrey. 

Julia went too sometimes on errands of mercy, 
and felt herself on a par with the sisters of charity, 
and had a lump of camphor in her pocket to prevent 
contagion, aud asked the Ifttle ones if they knew the 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 

ments, affecting great surprise if they did not, and 
telling them if they did that they ought to be con- 
firmed at once and grow up respectable citizens. 

Very different from all this was Emma, pale-faced, 
quiet Emma, who believed everybody to be what he 
or she seemed, and wished herself as goodas Alice 
and Julia, who were so devout at church, and who 





like and who did not like me. I was not high enough 
in the world to be treated as her equal, nor low 
enough to be patronized, and fed and clothed from 
ber bounty, and as I did make some pretentions to 
society she snubbed meaccordingly and was disliked 
by me in return, 


read a long chapter every morning and a short psalm 
every night. 

Emma did not like to read the Bible, and always 
glanced ahead to see how long the chapter was, and 
felt glad when it wasended. And she did not like 
putting her head downin church as Alive and Julia 


did, because it looked as if she was good, when sho 
knew she wasn't, and she did not like to visit the 
peor because as a general thing the close air of thy 
rooms made her ill, and she was always unhappy for 
a whole day with thinking about them and fancying 
how she would feel were she also poor. 

And yet of the three girls I liked Emma best, for 
I knew how. true and honest and innocent she was, 
and though she too was proud, she tried to overcome 
her pride, because she thought it wrong, and in her 
heart had a sincere desire to do what was right. No 
one ever called Emma handsome ; her features were 
too sharp for that, but there was something in he 
smile and expression of her soft dark eyes which 
made her very attractive, and, as I thought some- 
times, even prettier than Julia herself. 

Take them altogether the ladies at Schuyler Hilt 
were quite distingué in manner and appearance, and 
we were rather proud to have them with us, for their 
presence added something of importance to our little 
town, and gave a certain éclat to our society. 

Nor was their governess, Miss Helen Browning, 
much behind in style and personal appearance, In 
deed, she prided herself upon manners and good- 
breeding, and knew every poict of etiquette, from 
sitting bolt upright in her chair, with just the two 
tips of her boots visible, to eating soup with the side 
of her spoon, and never on any account allowing her 
hands to touch the table, 

If Miss Rossiter Alice and Julia were proud, Miss 
Browning was a great deal prouder; and from hes 
serene height as. member of an old, decayed aristo- 
cratic family, and the governess of Schuyler Hil}, 
looked down upon Ettie Armstrong, the village 
schoolmistress, with ineffable contempt, criticising 
my dress and the way I wore my hair as altogether 
too young for a woman of my age, speaking of me 
as if I had been a hundred instead of twenty-seven, 
while she was thirty, I knew, and wore her hair short 
in her neck, and her evening dresses very low. 

And now, last of all, comes Mrs. Tiffe, the house- 
keeper, a dignified, energetic woman of fifty, who 
called herself a lady, and wore black silk overy day 
with pink ribbons in her cap, and who, after several 
hard-fought batttes with Miss Rossiter for the supre- 
macy, had come off victorious, andreigned triumphant 
at Schuyler Hill, where she feared no one save 
the master himself, and liked no one but Godfrey. 
He was her idol, and healone could unlock the mys- 
terious closet under the stairs and call forth jam and 
jelly, and even marmalade if he liked, though that 
always came hard, as being most to the taste of 
Mrs, ‘liffe, and the one preserve more than anothes 
which she hated to have eaten. 

Such luncheons as she gave the ladies when they 
were alone, and Godfrey not there to coax, or his father 
to insist! A chicken wing and back, with a slice of 
bread and butter, and possibly a baked apple, if there 
chanced to be any in danger of spoiling ; while her 
breakfasts were delicate and dainty enough for a 
fairy, or the worst form which dyspepsia ever as- 
sumed. 

“ Frugal repasts,” Godfrey called them; but for 
their frugality Mrs, Tiffe made amends at dinner, 
which was served with great profusion, and all the 
elegance the house could command. Nothing was too 
nice, no amount too much for dinner; and Mrs. Tiffe, 
in her rustling silk, felt her heart swell with pride 
when she saw her ladies, handsomely dressed, filing 
into the spacious dining-room, where the table was 
bright with silverand the flowers which never failed 
of being there. 

No matterif there were no guests in the house, 
there was always a certain number of courses; and 
when, on extra occasions, the number was added ts, 
and sometimes reached as high as twelve, and oc 
cupied three hours, the lady was jubilant, and felt 
that she did indeed belong to a great family, whick 
had no rival in the land. 

Toher the Schuylers and Rossiters represented 
the world, and anybody outside that world, unless it 
were Miss Creighton, were looked upon with dix 
gust and barely tolerated. 

Miss Christine, it is true, was not a favourite, but 
she was a Rossiter, and Mrs, Tiffe charged all her 
faults to the fact that “she was an old maid, and 
couldo’t help being queer,” and so endured her quietly 

when her own wishes were not opposed. 

And this was the ;household into which the news 
of Mr. Schuyler’s second marriage fell like a bomb- 
shell in the enemy’s camp, wounding each oue, avd 
each one giving out a cry according to her disposi- 
tion, for a description of which I must take a fresb 
sheet and begin another chapter. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE news came to them at Schuyler Hill one hot, 
sultry August morning, when the thermometer wae 
90 degrees in the shade, and the air was like a fur- 
nace. 





Breakfast was very late that morning, and Mrs. Tiff 
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was furious. She had committed the extr vagance 
of broiled chicken and muffins, which of course were 
spoil 
Miss Rossiter had not slept well until after the 
rising bell raug, and, as was her custom after a rest- 
less night, she loitered in bed even after she was 
awake, and dawdled over her toilet and bath, and 
took so much time in dressing that the clock was 
striking nine when she at last entered the dining- 
room, followed by the three girls and their gover- 
nesses, all inveighing against the weather except 
Emma. She liked it. Naturally chilly and cold, the 
heat suited her, and her face alone was pleased and 
contented as she took her seat at the table and at- 
tacked the cold chicken and half-warm, heavy muf- 
fins, which her dyspeptic auntie could not eat. 

“Bring me @ slice of dry toast,” she said, to 
Martha, who, on returning with the toast, brought in 
two letters for Miss Julia, 

“From father and Godfrey,” Julia said. “Excuse 
me, please, while I read them.” 

Leaning back in her chair she broke the seal of her 
father’s first and read a few lines, then with a start 
which nearly upset her cup of chocolate, exclaimed : 

“Oh, horrible, girls! Aunt Christine, listen— 
father—— 

“ Martha, you can go, now,” she said, suddenly re- 
membering the girl, who departed to the kitchen, 
where the news had already penetrated, and where 
servants stood open-mouthed around Perry, who was 
reading the letter his master had sent to him. 

“What is it, Julia?” Miss Rossiter asked, when 
Martha was gone, and Julia, whose eyes had run at 
lightning speed over the contents of the letter, re- 
plied: 

“Father is going to be married to a Miss Edith 
Lyle, Aunt Sinclair's hired companion. You remem- 
ber he mentioned her once before as living at Oak- 
wood. Hear what he says of her, ‘She is a lady of 
geod family, the daughter of a clergyman, the friend 
and companion of my deceased sister, your late Aunt 
Sinclair. She possesses many accomplishments, and 
is what I consider a very remarkable personage.’ 
How like father that sounds. ‘ And I expect that all 
due deference will be paid to her by every member 
of my household.’ Hehasunderscoredthat, Please 
break the news to your Aunt Christine, and tell Mrs. 
Tiffe to see that all the rooms in the south wing are 
made ready for Mrs. Schuyler. I have written to 
Perry about refurnishing them, but Tiffe must super- 
intend it a littlh——”* 

“Oh, dreadful, I believe [am going to faint—my 
bartshorn, Emma, please,” Miss Rossiter gasped, the 
paleness showing through her coffee-coloured skin, 
and giving ber a ghastly, peculiar look. 

The hartshorn was found, and two fans were 
brought into requisition, and then Miss Rossiter spoke 
gain, this time hysterically and in tears. 

“My poor sister to be so insulted! A horrid com- 

pauion ! and she was a Rossiter! Oh, I cannot bear 
it, my poor disgraced nieces, my heart is breaking for 
you!” , 
“ But, Auntie Christine, he says she is a lady, the 
daughter of a clergyman,” Emma said, soothingly— 
bers the only voice raised in defence of the intruder, 
the interloper, the adventuress, as Miss Rossiter 
termed the expected bride, 

Emma’s heart had throbbed painfully at the thought 
of anew mother, but it was natural for her to defend 
whatever she believed abused, and she spoke up for 
the unknown Edith, until Julia, who had been read- 
ing Godfrey's letter, uttered a cry of bitter anger and 
écorn, and said, sternly : 

“Husk, Em, you don’t know what you are talking 
about ; a lady, indeed, and the daughter of a clergy- 
man! A woman of forty, with a cork leg, and glass 
eye, and cracked voice, is a nice mother to bring us!” 

“A wha-at? A wha-at?” Miss Rossiter gasped, 
with a paler tint on her yellow face, while Alice and 
Emma both exclaimed simultaneously : “ A cork leg 
and a glass eye! What do you mean? Let me 
see!” And looking over Julia’s shoulder Alice read 
loud what Godfrey had written, not omittting his 
thrust at Miss Rossiter’s aches and pains, 

Godfrey had said, “The sight of her will take 
your breath away,” and in fact the very thought of 
ber did that, and for full a minute after the letter was 
tead there was not a sound heard in the room where 
the indignant and confounded ladies sat, each staring 
ulankly at the other, and neither able to speak or move. 

Miss Rossiter was the first to stir, and, with a 
oaning cry, “I cannot bear it,” she went into vio- 
teat hysterics, and Martha was called in, and the poor 
lady was taken to her room, where she tried, one 
alter another, every bottle of medicine in her closet, 
but to no effect; even the best remedy failed, and 
she sank upon the bed in a crumpled heap, shivering 
with cold, and asking for shawls and blankets on 
that August day, with # temperature of ninety de- 
6rees in the shade, 

Perhaps Miss Rossiter herself had not been aware 





how much Mr. Schuyler was to her, or how hard it 


would be to see another woman there in her sister’s 
place. She had too much sense really to believe she 
would ever fill it, yet the first smart had been that of 
disappointment and a sense of wrong to herself, 
while the second was a keen pang of mortification 
and anger that if he must choose another he had 
chosen that caricature on womanhood described so 
graphically by Godfrey. It istrue she did not believe 
him literally, Neither did his sisters, who sat in the 
library with white faces and tearful eyes, 

Julia was wrathful and defiant, and was already in 
a state of fierce rebellion against thewoman of forty 
with the crack in her voice, So much she believed, 
but the cork leg and glass eye were too thoroughly 
Godfrey’s style to be credited. 

‘Probably the woman limps and wears glasses,” 
she said, when she could trust herself to speak at all, 
“and perhaps she squints, but I have no faith in the 
cork leg and glass eye. Godfrey made that up. 
Father is not the man to marry such a monster, and 
then expect us to pay all due deference to her. The 
idea of my deferring to such a woman! I hate her. 
I'll poison her, the wretch !” 

Julia Schuyler was terrible in her wrath, and with 
that expression in her flashing eyes and about the 
white, quivering lips, she looked equal to anything, 
and Edith might well have trembled could she have 
seen the dark-faced girl, who, with elenched fists and 
lightning glances of anger in her eyes, threatened to 
poison her. Julia would not of course acknowledge 
that she really had murder in her heart, but she 
felt outraged and insulted and disgraced and as if 
she must do something to avert the horrible evil 
threatening them all. But what could she do? To 
oppose her will to her father’s was like trying to 
move @ mountain of stone with her puny strength. 
The mountain would not be hurt, and only she would 
suffer from the attempt. 

There was no,belp, no hope. When her anger had 
spent itself she burst into tears and cried passion- 
ately, just as Emma had done from the first, but 
with this difference, she cried from wrath and indig- 
nant mortification, while Emma’s tears were more 
for the dead mother whose place was to be filled, and 
whose death it seemed to her now had ouly been 
yesterday. 

The governess, who knew that remark of any kind 
from herself would be resented as impertiuent, wisely 
said nothing, while Alice too was silent, except as 
she occasionally said to Julia; 

“ : : is too bad, and I am sorry for you; sorry for 
us all.” 

Looking upon Godfrey as her own especial pro- 
perty, Alice felt that whatever affected the Schuylers 
affected her, and she was sorry accordingly for this 
thing about to happen, but it did not hurt her as it 
did Julia and Emma, who must call the strange 
woman mother, and who wept on. Julia could cry 
now that her first fierce passion was spent, until Miss 
Rossiter sent for them to come to her room together 
with Miss Creighton. She had taken some brandy 
and some morphine, and felt considerably better, 
though her heart was aching still with a dreary 
sense of loss and disappointment and disgrace, if 
half Godfrey bad written was true, and half was all 
that avy stretch of her imagination would allow her 
to believe. 

Miss Lyle was undoubtedly very plain and ordi- 
nary, but she ignored the cork leg and glass eye, just 
as Julia had done, and when the young girls entered 
the room she said to them: 

“TI have sent for you to talk over this dreadful 
thing, and to say that I do not credit all Godfrey's 
story, He is a sad boy to exaggerate, you know. 
Still, let the woman be what she may, we do not 
want her here where we have been so happy.” 

Miss Rossiter’s voice faltered a little, but soon re- 
covering herself, she continued: 

“No, we do not want her here ; and I, for one, de- 
clare war—war to the knife!” 

She spoke bitterly now, and her black eyes flashed 
with contemptuous scorn. 

“But, Aunt Uhristine,” Emma said, “ it is father’s 
house, and he will not let you treat her badly.” 

“Nor shall I,” Miss Rossiter said, loftily : ‘I shall 
let her alone severely, and leave this house as soon 
as possible after her arrival. Nor shall I leave my 
sister’s daughters with the adventuress. I've been 
thinking it over, and have concluded to hire or ee | 
a house and set up housekeeping for myself, in whic 
case you will go with me, of course, and leave your 
father to enjoy life with his low-born bride.” 

** Father wrote she was a lady, and Godfrey says 
we shall like her,” Emily quickly interposed, feel- 
ing that for herself she preferred staying with the 
“adventuress ” to living with Aunt Christine. 

Julia, on the contrary, was caught with the house 
in town, which was far more to her taste than the 
dull country, and, with a withering glance at her sis- 
ter. sha aid: 





“T’m ashamed of you, Em, that you cannot appre- 
ciate auutie’s offer, but speak, instead, for that wo- 
man. I, for one, am greatly obliged to auntie, and 
shall go with her.” 

* And I, too, if she will have me, I'd rather live 
anywhere than at Uncle Calvert’s,”’ Alice said ; “and 
I hope the house will be near the park. Won't it be 
nice, though 2?” 

‘* Yes, I mean to have it nice,” Miss Rossiter said, 
warming into something like evthusiasm as she 
thought of a home of herown. “I shall furnish it 
elegautly, and have a reception every week, with 
little récherché dinner parties for our circle,” 

Julia began to be interested, and hoped she would 
see a little society before she was quite forty, while 
Alice resolved to be married from that house near 
ns park, instead of Uncle Calvert’s poky little band- 

Ox. 

And while the three ladies planned and talked of 
the new home in town, to which ‘that adventu- 
ress would drive them,” each was conscious of a pang 
as she thought of leaving the delightful place, where 
was 80 much of comfort and luxury, with uo shadow 
of care or trouble. 

And of the three Miss Rossiter felt it most keenly, 

Naturally indolent and fond of her ease, she bad 
enjoyed her sister’s house, and hated much to leave 
it, but the fiat had gone forth. 

The hope, if hope she ever entertained, of being 
more there than a guest was fled. 

There was to be a new mistress whose name was 
not Rossiter, and she must go, 

She settled that point at once, and then said to the 
young girls by way of caution, for pride in her bro- 
ther-in-law was still strong within her: 

“T think it will be better not to mention Godfrey’s 
letter—that is, not to speak of the woman's persoual 
appearance, which may not be so bad as we fear. Let 
her show for herself what she is, We must tell, of 
course, of the expected marriage, but we need say 
nothing farther.” 

In this reasonable advice all three of the girls con- 
curred, and yet through some agency it was soon 
rumoured that the new lady of Schuyler Hill was 
deformed and homely and poor and the hired com- 
panion of the late Mrs. Sinclair, and that Miss 
Rossiter had declared war to the knife, while Julia 
talked of poison, and Emma cried day and night and 
would not be comforted. Who told all this, nobody 
knew. Possibly it was the governess, and possibly 
Mrs. Tiffe, who bristled all over with importance 
aud secret exultation over her routed and discom- 
forted foe, poor Miss Rossiter. Mrs. Tiffe, too, had 
bad her letter from Mr. Schuyler, and Perry, her son 
and head man on the place, had his letter also, in 
which were numerous iustructions with regard to the 
furnishing of the room in the south wing. 

“ All the rooms,” he had said, and he was minute 
in his directions with regard to the corner room with 
the bay window. This was to be Mrs, Schuyler’s 
boudoir, or private sitting-room, and was to be fitted 
up in drab and pale rose-pink, while the sleeping- 
room, which was separated from it by bath-room and 
dressing-closet, was to be furnished with blue, and 
the little room beyond, where Mr, Schuyler kept his 
Looks and private papers, was to be green and oak. 

“‘ Let everything be new and in the latest style,” 
he wrote to Perry. “ You can get men to know just 
what is needful, while the ladies and your mother 
will give you the benefit of their advice and good 
taste, so. I shall expect to find everything perfect 
when I come.” 

Thus had he written to Perry, while to Mrs. Tiffe 
he wrote much the same, saying that from past ex- 
perience he kuew he could rely upon her and hoped 
she would give the matter her own personal super- 
vision, in which case it would be right. Thus 
flattered and trusted and deferred to, Mrs. Tiffe es- 
poused the cause of the new wife and hurrahed for 
the coming change of government. Anything was 
preferable to Miss Rossiter, who, since her sister’s 
death, had stayed there altogether, and Mrs. Tiffe 
cared little whether Edith walked on two crutches or 
one, provided she freed her from the enemy. 

“« My son will obey orders to the letter,” she said, 
crisply, when Julia asked what her father had written 
to him, and what he meant to do, “If Mr. Schuy- 
ler says the south wing must be cleared and re- 
furnished, it will be, and Miss Rossiter may as well 
vacate to-day as to-morrow. There’s no time to be 
lost in dawdling.” 

Now, the corner room, with the wide bay window, 
was the room of all others which Miss Rossiter pre- 
ferred, and though it was kept as a guest-chamber 
during Lady Emily's life, Christine had often slept 
there when visiting at the Hill, and whon she came 
to stay altogether, to be with her ** dear nieces,” she 
had appropriated it to herself and held possession of 
it in spite of Mrs. Tiffe’s broad hints that there were 
other apartments in the house besides the “ very best 
chamher” 
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But she must give it up now; and; with many a 
sigh of regret, she saw Kitty gather up her bottles: of 
medi¢ize, her boxes of pills, her wine and her brandy, |) 
and galvanic battery, and bear them to another closet } 
om the opposite side of the house. 

It was bard; and Miss Rossiter felt very much in~ 
jured and aggrieved, and oried softly to herself, and 
thought very bitter things of that womam who’ hadi 
brought her to this strait, and for whom tlie, house 
was being turned upside down, or, at least, that: por- 
tion of it known as the south wing. 

Mrs. Tiffe was already there at work with: her 
maids, taking up carpets and removing furniture, 
burning coffee and sugar and paper by way of remov- 
ing the smelt! of drugs’ with which the apartment was. 
permeated. 

But do what she would tlie faint odour of valerian 
was still perceptible, making the good woman “ sick 
as’a dog,” as she expressed it, and bringing into! re- 
quisition as a last experiment burning feathers, 
which, combined with the valerian, made the atmo- 
sphere of the place unbearable, 

“Paint will do it, and nothing else,” wae Mra 
Tiffe’s final verdict, as she retreated to the open 
window-and leaned out for a breath of pure air. 

Not the slightest interestidid either of the ladies 
show in the changes being made, but Mrs. Tiffe: and 
her son felt themselves equal. to the task until it came 
to selecting carpets and furniture and curtains in 
London, 

Then Perry-said some oneought to go with him 
aad not let him take the.entire responsibility. 

But neither Miss Rossiter; nor Julia, nor Alice 
made any response, and the probability was that he 
would go alone, until the morning came, when Emma 
appeared at breakfast im her walking-dress and an~- 
nounced her intention to accompany Perry. 

“Somebody ought to go for father’s sake,” she 
said ; “and if noone else willl must I shall stop 
at Uncle Calvert’s and get auntie to help me,” 

To this there was no open opposition. Miss: Ros- 
siter had the:toothache and could not talk, while Julia 
merely raised her eyebrows in token of her surprise, 

And Alice said: 

“ You are certainly very: kind, Em, and forgiving, 
to» be so much interested for that woman.” 

“Ttisn’t for that woman; it’s for father, and. be- 
cause I know he wishes it,’ Emma replied, as: she 
put on her hat and'shawi and started with Perry for 
town. 

She was gone three: days; and at the: end of: that 
time four men appeared andcommenced the work of } 
measuring, repainting and frescoipg the rooms: in= | 
tended for the bride. 

Then in due time came the carpets and the lam- 
brequins and the lace-curtains and the furniture, and 
more men to see that: everything fitted and was as it 
should be. 

“Handsome enough for the queen: herelf,” Mrs. 
Tiffe said, when all was done. 

Aud she:walked' complacently through the:suite of 
rooms, sniffing oceasionally ae she passed the. open 
closet, to. see if there lingered yet the faintest ap- 
proach to valerian or drug of any kind. 

There did not 

Paint and varnish had killed-alj that, and. the: air 
of the. rooms was pure and sweet as:the rooms them- 
selves were beautiful and attractive, 

I used in those days to: be occasionally at the greaty 
house, and, as I never presumed upon my acquaint> 
ance with the ladies, or tried to de myselé upon 
their notice, they treated me with a great deal of 
kindness, and seemed. to like my society. 

S80 when, one Saturday morning after the repairs 
were finished, [ met Miss Julia in the villege, and 
ale said, in her ugual hel fcordial, half indifferent tone: 
“What an. age it is. since. yow were to see, us; 
suppose you'come- found this: afternoon and have a 
game of croquet, and stay to dinuer,”’ I accepted the 
invitation, and. at about four p.my rang the bell. 

I did not suppose | was very early, especially as: 
we were to play croquet; but the ladies, who always 
slept after lunch, were not yet. dressed, aad. so: I 
went with Mrs. Tiffe to the: kitehen to seesome jel). 
she: had been making, aad: which had “ come beau 
tifully.” 

As I wasabout returning to the parlour, she said 
to me: 

* Don’t you want to see them rooms?” 

I knew what rooms she meant, and-I did want. to 
see them; for had they not been a.subject for at 
least three weeks’ talk in town, where their merits 
and demerits were discussed; together with the enor- 
mous sum of money it had cost to fit them up? 

Taking me first into the green-room, where theoak 
leaves in the rich velvetearpet looked. asif you might 
piok them up, Mrs. ‘Tiffe: opened the doors through, 
and bidding me take in the effect, asked what I thought 
of it. 

The effect was beautiful beyond anything I had 
@reamed, , 





‘while cushions and easy, chairs.and. ottomans and |, 


| the room an air. of| cosy, homelike, comfort, as well, |; 


i the foot, in case-it should. beyneeded, 


. and said, very. softly and, sadly : 


‘JEWELLER OF FRANKFORT. 


Especially was I delighted with the sitting-room, |, 
where the,carpet.wag of that soft, chéne pattern so 
tasteful, and exquisite; and the furniture was deli- 
cate drab, with trimmings of pale rose-pink. 

There, were rare, pictures.on the wall, and curtains: 
of finely-wrought lage before; the windows, with lam- 
brequing of rose-pink, satin. to, match the, furniture, |, 


inlaid: tables;, which almost told their price them- | 
selves, were scattered aboutin sich a way as to give:| 


as eleganea, 

And thea,the sleeping apartment, with its carpet 
of blue, its fnrniture of the. same colour, its snow. 
bed, with pillow-cases. and coverlet edged with |; 
dainty lace, and a covering of. blue, satin laid, acress |, 


How lovely it all was, and how like a dream it 
seemed to be looking at it, and knowing it was real 
and not. # mere illusion. ; : 
Then, ag L remembered what I had heard of the 
bride's deformity, and. plainness, I thought it such a 

ity that the oceupant of these rooms should not be 
em like them, and a fitting, ornament for so much 


grandenr.. 

Lady Emily, with her pale; sallow face and ex- 
pressionless eyes,, would have looked better, there, I 
said, or even Miss, Rossiter, with her coffee-coloured |, 
skin and faint odour of medicine. When dressed 
and feeling well she, was still very attractive, and,as 
I went down stairs, found her sitting under the 
verandah, in her pretty whitecambric dress, with the 
scarlet shawl she wore.so much wrapped around her, 
her still glossy black hair becomingly arrauged, and} 
with a single white. flower among the heavy, braids. 
I thought, Mr. Schnyler would have done far better 
to have taken her than, the bride le had chosen for 
the mistress of his stately: home. 

We had a very quiet, stupid, six-hand game of 
croquet, and, the, dinner. was, quieter, stupider still, 
for all the ladies seamed, preoccupied and disinclined 
to talk, Not word wassaid of the marriage by any 
one until. | waa leaviog, when Dmma came up tome, 


“They! are in town, We had a. telegram this 
afternoou,, They will be: home soon.” 

She did not say who they were, but I pressed her, 
hand in token of, my, sympsthy, for I knew that the 
“they” had neference to the, much-dreaded stap- 
mother—the new mistress of their father’s house. 

(To be continued.) 








THE 


—_>— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

Fax apart from — dwelling stood a publiv- 
house of the lowest description. It was patronized 
only by desperate characters. There was a dirty’ 
saloon with a bar in ftont, from which, by going 
@ fight of stepg and through a narrow’ passage an 
doorway, you came'to & dingy hall of large dimen- 
sions. 

This'was a ball-room. There wae some attempt 
$e the wala and a-ccagtvedtibiylembentged tage 
on the sand & i i 
hung from a wooden gallery where three: fiddler» 
were stationed on\ball nights: 

Round the dancing-room were ranged wooden 
Densheny and the place was indifferently welliighted. 
with gas. 

Now old Madame Bertrand had secretly informed 
the chief of the police that om a certain, evening 
Csaz-Bastian was to be there.imthe disguise of a 
Jow pedlan, sud that.she had, agreed to. meet him,. 
and give him.a sum of money that he had left. on 
deposit. with her, the; proverbial “honour: among 
thieves” making it a.perfectly safe transaction. 

Some time had elapsed now.sinca the: murder of 
Claudine. The polite had been secret about their 
proceedings, andthe public did not know that the 
name of the assassin was in their-possession, for the 
Steinbergs, the Hartmanns and the doctor had been 
cautioned not to reveal it, 

‘lo the newspapers reporters Colonel Mowbray 
and his associates gave out that there was no clue to 
the mystery, and t they had long ago given up 
all hopes. of detecting the criminal. 

Bastia himself’ believed’ that he had shot Clau- 
dine dead, and did not dream‘ that she had lived 
long enough to.denounce:him. He did'not‘suspect 
nt accused him to the poliee before her 

eath. 

His suceess in escaping the penalty of former 
crimes: gave him confidenee: to emerge from his 
hiding-place once: more, not indeed into the light of 
day, but into such haants of his wicked: associates 
as the Old Stone Tavern 

It is only clumsy criminals who fly from the 
theatre of their crime: Bold:and experienced male- 


accomplices or sympathizers they are housed, per- 
Haps, within a street of the scene of a murder or 
burglary, perhaps within a stone’s-throw of a palice- 


‘court ora jail, A,flight to distant parts is # last 


resort. 

“Very, well, thetr;” said’ Colonel’ Mowbray, after 

hw ped the bare A be arve *yon shall se rn 
8 man,” pointing’ toques’ Renard, ‘to-night 

tothe Old! Stone Pavort.’” 

“*T dare’ not;” said thé woman, with a shudder, 
“YT dare-not face‘the: man P heave betrayed. I dare 
not: venture into that welf’s:den,’”” 

“T will go there:alona;’” said Jacques Renard. “ i 

claim the privilege-of capturing: this villain myself. 

Give me:the money you have-in charge for him.” 

** No,” cried the.eld woman., “That I won’t 

I swore he should hawe-the monay to-night.. [t's hia, 

money, and I’ll give it up to no man, not.if ié costs 

me my, life to: keep-it,’”’ 

“T give you my sacred honour; woman,’”’ said, the, 

detective, “‘ that. he shall, have, the money, I will 

place it in his own handg,” 

nee Sealy consented and, handed, it, jie Jacques 

nar 

He verified the sum. by counting it, and gave her 

a receipt for it, stating therein, “to be delivered in 

person to Casar Bastian.” 

bine what, hour,” he asked, “‘ were you. to meet 
im ?” 

** Eleven o’clock, sharp,” was the answer. 

“Very well. I shall be there punctually as your 

representative.” 

‘*T advise you to talte care of ered said the 
old woman, . “ ['wouldn’t like to bet either on your 
— him or getting off with a whole skin.” 

And, with a hoarse, cackling laugh, she shoffled 


away. 
Lh ele dy foe gp 

m wi 8-8) tendent: of uee 

wey stipulating that he:should enter: the: house 

alone. 

Then he left -ta assume:the disguise he had de 

cided‘upon. 

By ten: o’clock that night the: dance-hall in: the 

Old Stone Tavern: was:the scene of quite — 

— ee and thieves: were: there: with: their 


The three. musicians, were in. theit. cage, and. the, 
company danced neela and ° ail 7 
As in the fashionahip. world, thare were. divisions: 
and lines.of demar¢ation,, 


There were no viglations of decorum, 
for Red Bill used to d , With.a volley of oaths, 


that he was determined, to. maintain, respecta~ 
bility of his house, and, weuld turn ont any one. who 
dared to break his-rules,and regulations. 

Besides, it was necessary, to keep up appearances, 
for, as the house was pubhid, a g: many honest 
outsiders, m countrymen ' the like, were al- 
ways-found among the company. 

Somewhat late in the evening a pedlar, wearing» 
very Iong, iron- beard; and'a brown overcoat 
so much. too long’ for him that the sleeves hid his 
hands and’ the Lives trailed’ on’ the floor, came in 
and took his seat on one of the benches. 

He stooped‘ very muel, either: fronr the-habit of 
eon heavy | mee es the weight of years. 

called for - bat he sought no! associa 
tions, though he eertemby knew some of the. mem 
and women present, for oa ged mysteri 





his last anim, and-iad.sutfined, great 
i erime, vhaad. yp im conse 
nanan for solitude is torture to the most hardened: 
crimin 

Hehad drunk deeply, butthia, brought him neither 
quiet nor oblivion, , ‘ 

For nights and, days,he,had.orly, closed, his exem 
in fitful slumber. ; ‘ 

In fact he dreaded sleep,, for in ,his dreams his 
whole career pensed, before him,,, He saw himself ix, 
the hideous light of truth. a 

He re-enacted the whole drama of his life, Now 
he was picking, rags in. the gutters. of Paris, hap- 
pier than when afterwards he was picking pockets. 

Then, by a strange turn of fortane, he excited the 
compassion of Count. ian, who gave him ia- 
struction aud name, 

Then le retraced his brief career as a man of 
fashion and’ gambler. 

He recalled" his’ repudiation by his bernefixctor 
wearied out at last by his exactions; He pictured’ 
to himself that night when he wae detected by the 
count robbing his house, and killed’ the mon who 


lifted him from % 
He canuunsanibalions dark the murder of 
Marcelline, daughter of the French detective, 


Jaeques Renard. ; 

He reviewed his:lifein the prison at Brest, his 
escape, his career: in Germany, his. treatment of 
Caspar and Minna, hisfierce love ef Clandine, and 
her murder, his third assassin: 





factors always remain near the spot. Sheltered by 








ation, ; 
No wonder that he could not endare. solitude 
longer:!. i : 
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He would have come to this thronged den to- 
night even if he had not made the appointment 
with Madame Bertrand. But he must have the 
money. 


He kept eyeing the clock with feverish impa- 


tience. The hour-hand was almost at: eleven, yot 
she was not present. 


If she failed him! i 


What! meditating a fourth murder, Casar Bie 
tian ? 

The sharp, metallic tongue of the clock told tite, 
hour just as the dancers were taking their sents 
after a quadrille, and a tallold woman, carryingea 
basket of oranges: and apples on her apmy came 
shuffling in and offered her wares to the ladiosand 
gentlemen. 

In the course.of her rounds she camato Coduar 
Bastian, who was sitting apart fronmthe, nest 
of the company, and said, in a cracked vaice : 

‘“‘ Apples and oranges.” 

Bastian shook his head surlily and wasied her 
away, when theold woman bent forwardi amsl-aaid; 
in a low tone : 


“Madame: Bertrand nel Sem W shé-sent. me | of Bértold) Bauman 


hese I have so ng for you, if you 


are. C. By Finn 

“T thonght.theold jade had p ‘me false,” | Burnheimery who had 
“You have a package for me | ofa thousandipounds 
To assure you that I am: the right#man,, D‘will telli} 


replied Bastian. 


soner—I claim his body. This man was the property 
of the French government for life, the body belongs 
to itin death, and shati be buried in the prison-yard 
,at Brest.” 

Thus:ended the career of one of the vilest crimi- 
nals.on record, 


GHAPTER XKVII. 
Ov course:the end’ of Casar Bastian put an end to 
ill the mystery which had surrounded his career, as 
tfie\officers of justice had no motive for withholding 
theidetaile of his story. The vigilant reporters vied 
with each other in preparing versions of his history. 


/AlPhis crimes, all his aliases were fully set forth, and.|i 


a wedding, and Hermann Steinberg carried home 
his bride—his first, his only love—for Claudine had 
only bewitched him and ensnaved him, never won 
his heart, 

Walter Ransom died in prisonsoon after his in- 
terview with Mr. Falkenstein. 

Mabel never cameBaak to the den of the dock- 
rats, which wasshontly broken up by the police. 
Soon after the tHiefe death, the body of a beautiful 
young woman, witl!nomarks of violence upon it, 
was foun ing in tlie river, and a dirty, 
halimam, halfeboyy identified it as “ Mabel, 
queen. off tite: dot le-rata.:” 

Hewas the only mournex who. followed the re- 


,avery intelligent man, woman and child throughamt: . Mains: to the grawes 


‘ the: eonntry 
This) a of advan’ 
mann. ne dayylie was surpris 
in a paper in amadWertisement, 
‘would call at a camtaimoffice it 


mme@rfamiliar with them. 


to. find his name 
ing that if he 


while. Herdidisa, 
dressedsy: folltwy,wh 
of thes felomwitdn he. passed! by the name}! 


1 


you the contents—one hundred and’ eiglity-four:|'and himsedaaer itv tliat pg en ee ry heavily on 


sovereigns. 
“Right,” said the old womam 


and pencil.”’ 
Bastian 
with the old woman’s scrawiing entries. 
He counted the;.money, found if right, amd 


wrote the required: receipt, signing it. “ Caosam|) 


Bastian.” 


“ Tale ones of that becky” said @wesar, “ and giver h tre. - dew: |. iai as 
it in old woman’s hands agssoon as can.’ } Hb any tHmends andi |. What you tellfd me: 
eee paver | UiLatarve-aforo L 


q 
a 


‘* T'll talke.care of the book,” said. theo 
“and of you too. Casar Bastian, I swere tai cagy 
ture you, and I have kept my oath!” 

He—for it was Jacques Renand—seized¢hameale | 
factor by the throat as he CS oe 

“Remember Marcelline!’”” he shouted, hoarsely. 

* Go and join her !” retorted Bastian, springing to 
his feet, shaking off the detective and striking him 
full in the-breast. with a Spanish knifa. 

The unhappy man pass pay feet;,and then fell, 
headlong to the floon, 

“Murder, murder !” yelled half a, dozen, voices-—' 
of course those of outsiders, 

Red, Bill rushed in. white with terror. 

“THe police are all about, the house,” he cried. 

“Then bar the door and douse the'glims?” roared 
Bastian, whom peril always roused to prompt and 
daring action. 

“No, no—let "em. come i,’” said’ the Idndlard. “I 
ain’ tafetird'of ‘em.” 

“Stand aside!” cried Bastian, hurling the land: 
lord:out of the way with tlie: strength of a ‘giant. 
“To the door, boys! F hear the’ tramp of the po- 
lice. Keep one light butning.’* 

Phe thieves’ bolted and chained te door; and 
piled the chairs’ and’ benches against it; while the 
staves of the officers outside*rang furiously on‘ tle 
onter panels, 

“ Now, Bill,” said Bastian, “ show us a way out’ 
of this. trap, or I'll marder you: as E killed: youder 
seoundrel who,arrested mev’’ 

The landlord was cowed bg: the! superior: daring: 
of. the assassin, and.said: 

“There is only one way out-—through the-esllar. 
You are standing on the trap.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Bastian, but speaking only in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘‘ Fallow me, lads.’ 

And seizing the ring-bolt.he tore open the heavy 
trap-door, 

A glare of light burst upward from the cellar, and 
Colonel Mowbray, followed by half a dozen armed 
detectives, sprang out of the opening. . 

He was about to lay his hand on the collar of 
Bastian, when Jacques. Renard, who had risen to 
his feet, pushed him aside, saying: 

“Stand back—he is my prisoner, and mine alone. 
Cesar Bastian, your blow felléd me, but I came 
Prepared for you. Look here!” 

And tearing open his dress‘he displayed the bul- 
let-proof steel breastplate ‘which had saved his life. 

But the end was not yet. Tie scorpion, sur< 
— by a circle of fire; is fabled to sting itself 

eath, 

Bastiar stood: at bay, all Hope of escape'gone, but 
not yet captured, for his:“ pals” had drawn’ their 
“istois and held the officers in-check: He might yet 
secare two ends—revenge' and death, Quick’ as 
lighting, he-drew a revolver, fired at Jacques Re- 
nard, misse:lihizr, and then with a second barrel he 
blew his own brains out. 

His accompii--"'s surrendered at discretion, 

Jacques Renar:. stood over the fallen felon. 

He has cheates: the gallows,” he said, “ but his 
Own hand. has avenged me. I claimed him as my pri- 





‘his comscience; 
“Bat she enidi} madenp.hiemind 
you must give’her a receipt forit. Hereis hermbualt |’ offense 

\ 


recognized the dirty memorandum-beals |’ 


he. almost 


sion he prevailed ondtis former em 
the amount, to, Ha ase it bee. 
ae to. him, though, of course, tle legal pmef. 


was the former insisted. om liter: 
ally rewarding’ th sty of Finner, so tht: after 
all the worthy German was =e loser of a couple 
of hundred pounds’ by’ the* villany of the convict. 
he-sum recovered was; very acceptable not with- 
standing he was now making, money, fasts. It 
enabled him to,clear off at.once all encumbrannes.on 


rm. 
One,day. Dr: Bolman cadled, upon: Hermann Stein- 
berg on a grave mission. ; 

e stated that he hada, patients lady—whom 
he believed was dying, and who fancied that she 
had ievously wronged the jeweller’s son,. 

Whether this, is. a delusion of my patient. or 
not,” he said, ‘I should feel easier if you would see 
Miss Flora Falkenstein.” 

“She did not send’ for me?” faltered’ young 
ee Ti 

“°No, I took it on myself to invite you.” 

Plora’Falkenstein dying‘! 

Mat mer a moment’s hesitation Hermann went 


4. doctor: 
At the house Mr. Falkenstein, grave and sad, met 
thiem im the-hall’. - 
“Will you take my -hand- now?!’ he: said to 
ns 


Silently thé afflicted: young man: returned the 
pressure of his former friend’s hand. 

Then he followed the doctor into the sick-room: 

“TD have brought you am old friend, Flora,” said 
the physician. 

he turnedon har pillow, recognized’ Hermann, 
and held out ner wan white hand to hin. ; 

He kneeled at.tha bedside, pressed it. to his, lips, 
aad, as his tears.fell fast, said, :, 

* Oh, Flora! can you forgive.me ?” 

“Tt is 1 who should sue. for your forgiveness,” 
sdid the invalid. ‘‘Thank Heaven! youyhave come 
to hear, me implore your pardon, ou; will not 
withold it when I whisper:in your ear a sacred 
secret—L never ceased to love you for a moment.” 

“Could I only have believed that,” sighed Her- 
mann, “ what misery—what torture might have 
been avoided !”” 

‘© Enough for the present,” said Dr. Bolman. 
‘*My patient cannot bear continued agitation.” 

He drew Hermann away and left: the room with 
hi 


1m. 
Now'the good’doctor had been guilty of a “ pious 
fraud.” 

He had not believed his patient dying, though ho 
thought her condition critical: 

He had heard her talking in her troubled fever- 
sleep and had surprised the secret of former re- 
lations with Hermann and her present trouble. 
Hence his mission and the result: f 

Frorr that day Flora Fallzensteia very: rapidly 
mended. 

In three weeks the roses were again blended with 
the lilies in her cheeks, and in one month there: was 


to, Max Harte: 


worth hie} tecame. Mrs Hintmann-asited: 
amb met a aepeeking, well |: cham, gawe him s. climitand‘ sesbefore him, a, plate of: 
o said ke knew something 


ow oe 
a thin).r awefoott boy begged at 
the: Hiawtmanns” doomfora crust.of bread. No men- 


) Gxtenciand bu ami one of sliced ham, 
Ast the wre wan derer'was devouring thefood 
tavenously, Campar;,coming im frou» tlie flower-gar- 


mh. 
Now this:young fellow-was no: otlter than Saodt } dem; saw him, andiexclaimeds: 


“Why; bles#ma;,mother, this:is Jim!” 

Tle outcasts eyes brightened. ‘The sight of 
Caspar was like-a ray of sunsitine poured into his 
desolatalife. 

“ Why;,how you’ve grow’d !’” he criedi; “ while I~ 
I’ve beema shrinkin’.. I don’t weigh ag, much aw 2 
done:when you know’d me by fifteen ponnd,.”’ 

“ Ait thigold trade.?” aslsed Caspar, sadly, 

“No; since Mabel was: drowned and the nest 
broke: up,,D haint:stole nothink—not a penny—not a 
crust: of bread—and. I’m like to maltea die of it. 
Nobody wonldn’t. givea cove: no worltto do when 
he haint:got no father and no) mother; and is: worser 


7 agin, 
. Max Hantmann, witehad'come in and been in con- 
sultation wibli.hia wifa,now came forward. 
| “Boy,” said ig. forthe sake of my children, I’m 
willing pea you @ trial. If yow give me your 
word to diligently and be honest, I'll employ 
you, and give you board, lodging and wages.” 

**T’ve heard tell about angels, but I thought they 
. had wings onto their shoulders, and come flopping 
,down outer the sky. Bat you’re one on ’em, by 
jings!’ Wages! I don’t want) a penny: Only 
gimme enough grub to keep me from cavin’ in, and 
. @ bunch of. strasv in.the:corner of your,shed,.andJ’l? 
work my fingers. to the)bone for you.” 

This poor waif, the;victim of circumstances from 
his babyhood, but endowed with.a good heart, was., 
rescued, from starvation and’ moral ruin. by tlio 
honest Germans whose children he had, befriended 
in their darkest hour, and no one whi saw the quiet, 
well-dressed lad on his way.to Stinday achool with 
Dasvet and’ Minna would ‘aver guess the former lifé. 

e 

So happiness at hist’ bléssed. the Honest Germans: 
whose fortunes we Haye traced! through almost un- 
exampled' troubibs‘and trials. 

When: Uncle: Ciristian’ arrived; wealthy enough: 
to rest’ from further: lwbours,: the circle was com- 

lete, and the eloctrie: chain of love united the 
amilies‘of’ Max Hartmann, the farmer; and Nicolany 
Steinberg; the Jewellor-ofi Prankforty 

THE END: 





ASTRONOMICAL, Discovany.+-A, new~ tel FO” 
comet. lias: just) been discovered ati Milam by: the well~ 
known comet discoverer, Tempel.in ) tlre-constellax: 
tion: Pisces. It. was: subsequently observed by Dr. 
Bruhns; at Leipzig, being then in Cetus: He states 
thatiit- was, somewhat elongated, with an eccentric: 
condensation, & nucleuslike appearance, and about: 
2 minutes in diameter, 

BindrCateMING IN THE: F nom IsLaNDs—D x. Da- 
sent in. his sketches of foreign tramel, gives: a vivide 
deacription-of the manner in which.fowlersigo dowm 
the elifis in seanch of seabirds andtheireggs. “‘ It; 
is: a strange: feeling,’ says one who; describes the: 
process to Dr. Dasent.;.‘‘ facing: you is:the steep: bare 
rock, the blue sky above you, and: below you the 
still bluer tumbling sea:; between tle two you swing 
to and fwo: like a pendulom.’’ The cragsman is 
fastened to a rope. by bands whith go down hist 
thighs; and by shoulder-straps ; lis: hands’ and feet 
awe free, and with them he must: keep-himself facing 
the: cliff, while! his compauions above lower him 
down. to the ledge:where'the birds breed. ‘There he: 
unbinds himself from the rope, makes it fast, and 
creep along the ledge, catching the birds in a net at 
the end of his pole ag they flyout of their holes, 
killing them, and hanging them iu pairs to the rope. 
Guillemots and puffins'are taken thus, and @ practised 
fowler will make a bag of nine hundred dra thousand 
in-a day, though he can only take up about a hundred 
with. him on the rope at one time. 
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THE 
DRAMA AT CARONBERT HOUSE. 


On through the blackness, driven like a straw be- 
fore the howling blast, went the barque “ Calliope.” 
Close to the rugged shore, straining in every joint, 
her cordage groaning like spirits in torture, she 
plunged, and neither human skill nor human hand 
could avert the dread result. 

Again the thunder crashed though the dark hea- 
vens, the sea, lashed to fury, swept clean over her 
decks, and the lightning, for one brief instaut bring- 
ing the scene of horror to view, disclosed white, 
agonized faces struggling amid the foam, 

Then the heavy gloom came down again, the ocean 
hissed, the wild wind shrieked, the ship flew on until 
—a convulsive shudder from stem to stern, a chill on 
every heart, a moment of awful suspense, and then 
the water rushed into the state-rooms, the tall masts 
snapped and fell, the vessel parted amidships—con- 
sternation, weird confusion, terror led by gaunt 
Death, held supreme sway! 

Low moans of anguish, frantic cries for help, the 
ecreams of women, the curses of hardened men, the 
wail of infants made a frightful chorus to the de- 
q@moviac music of the storm. 

Anon lights gleamed along the sandy shore, the 
Italian fishermen hurried down to secure plunder 
from the wreck, perbaps to save a human life if it 
oould be done without endangering their own, 

“Here! Help, for Heaven's sake!” 

The voice was hoarse, weak and tremulous, and 
eounded from a deep inlet beyond the scene of the 
wreck. Two swarthy men hastened to the spot, and 
just as the rain extinguished their torches they saw 
two human forms upon a spar—one clutching it 
epparently with his last grip, and the other clinging 
to it with his arms and legs. The distance was short 
enough to permit a rope to be thrown and it was 
done. A shout answered the effort—the lightning 
@ashed again, and revealed only one man upon the 

epar, and he with the rope around his body. He was 
drawn ashore, and at once sank upon the earth in 
exhaustion, His rescuers could see his face twitch, 
his limbs contract, his eyes roll as if in delirium, At 
length he spoke, in a husky, faltering voice : 

“Oh, Heaven! if I only could have saved him! 
But my strength failed me. Poor Lawrence! Ugh!” 

A shudder went over | is form, he clenched his 
bands and groaned aloud. Taking him in their 
arms the fishermen carried him to a hut up shore, 
and, leaving him in charge of two women, returned 
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|CYRILLE’S DOUBTS., 


human voices were still ; there were fresh graves at 
the bottom of the sea. 

Morning came, and the warm sun bathed nature 
in a golden radiance. The only survivor of the 
“Oalliope” walked out of the hut, aad looked about 
with wild, restless glance. The surge of the waves 
struck a terror to his soul, and he pressed his hands 
firmly to his brow. 

“Idiot that I am, why should I quarrel with 
fate ?’’ he muttered, beating his heels into the sand. 
“Am TI not safe? Am I not Cyrille Atherton, the 
son of a marquis? Ha, ha! am I not?” 

His eyes gleamed straugely, his lips curled in 
scorn at his own shadowy thoughts. He surveyed 
himself from chest to foot, and laughed satisfac- 
torily. 

“Ts it not his figure, his face? Does my glass 
deceive me?” 

He took a bundle of letters from his pocket, yet 
wet and limp with salt-water. 

“Are these not loving words to me from my 
father the marquis? Whoshalldeny it? Will the 
sea give up its dead? Iam the future Lord Ather- 
ton.” 

He restored the parcel to his pocket, and walked 
on, buried in subtle reflection. 

* Milord!” sounded the voice of a fisherman, who 
spoke a little English. 

“Ha! Whatdo you want?” he exclaimed, with 
a startled air; and then added, composedly: “ My 
nerves are unstrung, good Jean. I am not strong 
yet. Have you news from the vessel? Is—is my 
poor friend Lawrence found ?” 

“ No, milord, no more come; only you saved. But 
we get a trunk from the ship.” 

“It may be Atherton’s—mine, I mean—the Fates 
prosper me!” muttered the stranger, an expression of 
gratification settling around his mouth, “ Bring it 
up, Jean, it may be mine. Remember you will have 
your reward.” 

“Yes, milord,” answered the fisherman, cove- 
tously, and hurried away. 

Presently he returned, bearing a trunk on his 
brawny shoulders, and set it down in the hut, 

Cyrille Atherton, as he called himself, followed 
him into the little room, and gazed eagerly upon the 
relic from the sea. 

Yes, his conjecture had proved true; it was his. 

Catching a boat-hook from the wall he — the 

trunk open, and wistfully examined its contents. 

yee enough, everything was comparatively 

ry. 
There was a purse, wrought by the hands of his 





to the wreck. Naught but the wind moaned now— 


sister Allina—his sister; a portrait of Arabella Ca- 
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ronbert, his beloved—well, she would make him s 
proud, beautiful wife! 

Wasn't it his duty to thank fickle fortune for all 
this greatness thrust upon him? Thrust upon him? 
His face grew white as he repeated the words to him- 
self, his hand trembled as he replaced the articles. 

Turning away with a half-sigh, a half-curse upon 
his lips, he sought the open air, 

“Charles Lawrence!” 

The words sounded like a dying cry upon his 
ears. He started back shivering, and threw up his 
hands. 

A young girl, with large, luminous eyes and masses 
of silken raven hair, appeared before him, and gazed 
upon him steadily, assuringly. 

Cursing himself for his folly, he assumed an over- 
bearing manner and d ded, sharply: 

“ Did you speak, girl?” 

She shook her head and placed her finger upon her 
li 





mt She means she cannot speak English,” he thought, 

a dark scowl flitting over his brow. “But she 

must have uttered those words! It could not bave 

been the wind, nor a voice from—pshaw! I am 

growing fanciful, weak and nervous! I must get 

away from this place |” 
* «© « 6 * 

Renspur House, the grand old home of the Marquis 
of Renspur, was in a state of excitement. 

Glorious news had lifted the mantle of gloom that 
had enveloped all hearts for months. 

Oyrille, the young lord, who had been mourned as 
dead, was alive and coming home to the hearts of 
his indulgent old father and loving sister—coming 
home after years of absence in foreign lands. 

“T have undergone much hardship and privation, 
have had two or three malignant fevers which have 
left my memory somewhat impaired ; so, dear ones, 
you must not think it strange if I am eccentric and 
forgetful. I need rest and the comforts of home. 
yearn to be with you.” 

Thus read a portion of his letter dated at Rome 
two months after the wreck of the “ Calliope.” 

Allina, reading it over and over again with dewy 
eyes, murmured to herself : 

“ Dear brother, dear Cyrille! how happy I shall 
be in taking care of him, in coaxing him back to 
health as only a sister can. Let me see; if he is 
prospered he will be here in two days. I shall hardly 
sleep until he comes. It is six long years since I 
have seen bim.” 

“Yes, Allie, child, a long time,” said the marquis, 
bending over her chair. “I had given him up, poor 


boy! but Heaven is good, and these old eyes wilP 
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rest upon him once more. Then—then I am ready to 
die.” 

The maiden glanced tenderly into the aged face 
framed in its silvery beard and snowy hair, and pat- 
ting his wrinkled cheek caressingly, replied : 

“ His presence will renew your strength, dear papa. 
You will live to enjoy much yet.” 

Asmile of mingled love and gratitude illumined 
the noble old face, and he pressed a kiss upon his 
daughter’s brow. 

Twice the sun rose and set, and as the second twi- 
light came down with its soft hush and silvery calm- 
acess the family carriage rolled up the drive anda 
white, pallid face, with anxious blue eyes, peered 
from the window, Under the verandah were the 
marquis and his yer ry and all the old servants, 
who by faithfulness had come to be regarded as little 
jess than members of the family as far as kind treat- 
ment and consideration of them went. The barouche 
halted and the marquis came slowly down the steps, 
trembling with anticipation, Allie stood a little 
back to allow him the first greeting, and then: 

+ Father, dear father !’’ 

The young man alighted and sprang forward to 
embrace the marquis, but the latter retreated a ste 
an expression of mingled pain and doubt upon 
features, & strange chill upon his heart. 

“Am I so terribly changed?” The words left the 
wanderer’s lips in agonized accents. “Oh, father, do 
you not know me, your only, only boy ?” 

“Speak to him, papa,” interposed Allie, tears 
etarting to her eyes. “He has been ill; see how 
pale he is! Ob, why do you look at him so ?” 

The old man hesitated; a look of blended wonder 
and sorrow flew over his features ; he seemed strug- 
gling with an inward conviction, and then as he saw 
his daughter’s grief, the reproach in the eyes of his 
boy, he took his hands and exclaimed, tremulously : 

“ Forgive me, Oyrille, my son, forgive me. I would 
act pain you, but you are changed. You will look 
like yourself ere long ; yes, you will look like your- 
self. Welcome home, welcome !” 

Cyrille bent his head upon his father’s breast, and 
smoothed his gray hair tenderly. 

Then, with moist eyes, he turned to Allie, and em- 
braced her affectionately. 

“ There is Herbert waiting to speak to you, faith- 
fal old Herbert, who held you in bis arms when you 
were a baby,” said Allie, indicating the bald-headed 
retainer. 

Cyrille looked around wonderingly, passed his 
— across his brow, and then, with a blank smile, 
@ald: 

“Herbert? Who? Oh, yes!” 

“Have you forgotten me ?” queried the old man, 
with mild reproof. 

Uyrille flushed red, 

Again that light of painful mistrust shone in the 
marquis’s eyes and his face twitched nervously. The 
— compressed his lips an instant and then 
said: 

“No, no, not wholly ; as Ilook at you, Herbert, a 
faint recollection of other scenes returns—of the 
‘beat in the wide pond——” 

“Yes, yes, my dear lord!” interrupted the old 
man, gladly, 

“Of your—but it is past. I can recallno more. 
I have been very ill, at times it seems as if I 
should never regain my former mental clearness.” 

He sighed wearily, a cloud of regret shadowed his 
ace 


4, 


_ “Don’t think of it, dear Cyrille,” said Allie, plead- 
dngly. “In a little while you will be well and strong. 
Come, let us goin, yourold room is ready for you, 
You must lie down a short time before you dress for 
dinner.” 

“ Dear sister, how sweet itis to hear your voice 
gain,” he murmured, gratefully. 

She replied with a wistful smile and accompanied 
kim to the door of his room, 

While going through the balls he made frequent 
allusion to familiar objects, and Allie left him, confi- 
dent that he would soon recover his memory under 
the iufluence of home associations. 

A week passed. 

Cyrille feigned illness and objected to seeing visi- 
tors, but seemed to take great pleasure in talking with 
Allie of bygone days, 

She trusted him implicitly, believing firmly in 
his identity, never dreaming that this was a stroke 
sf policy to extort information concerning the people 
sud country round about. It would have been strange 
if she had, 

Cyrille in face, figure, and voice was before her, 
Zot, lt is true, as when he went away, but time 
tries everybody. 

On the seventh day Cyrille came downstairs, ele- 
gautly dressed, and apparently feeling more chwer- 
fal than at any time since he came home. 

Allie was delighted at his convalescence, and was 
@: werry as a bird, 


The marquis too came forth from the singular me- 
lancholy that had of late oppressed him, and talked 

son’s adventures while away, of the friends 
who were waiting to see him, and finally concluded 
with the question : 

“But what became of young Lawrence, your friend 
of whom you wroteto us?” 

“Have I never told you ?” answered the young 
man, striving to keep his features composed. “ Alas, 
it isa sad story. He was lost—drowned within a 
foot of me, and I could not save him, Ah! that was 
a terrible night, it racks my heart to think of it. Some 
day I will tell Pte all about it, but now let me speak 
ped > whom ed not yet ssen, of Arabella, Will 
she be an ink you, because I have not yet 
called 3°" Bry) you, 7 
And he glanced anxiously from one to the other. 
“No,” said Allie, at last, ‘she knows you have 
been ill, and has not expected you. But she has sent 
& messenger to inquire for you every day !” 

“Bless her heart! I must delay no longer; I am 
strong enough to ride over. You will go with me, 
won't you, father?” 

The marquis nodded assent, and a half-hour later 
the three drove up to the elegant mansion of Sir 
Frederic Caronbert, On the lawn were several young 
ladies and gentleman, all of whom came forward, as 
the carriage stopped, to greet Cyrille. Running his 
eyes rapidly over them, and comparing them with 
pictures he had studied assiduously, he succeeded in 
calling each one by name, and in an easy, graceful 
way that charmed them, and gratified his father. 

“Sir Frederic, asI live! and not a day older than 
when I left!” exclaimed Cyrille as the baronet ap- 
peared. “ My dear friend, how glad I am to see you, 
to be at home again among my own kind and kin.” 

“Oyrille, my boy, welcome. They told me you 
were dull and absent-minded, but it was all paternal 
solicitude. You are looking finely.” Then as he 
turned to greet the marquis, he added: “ You will 
find Belle in the rear drawing-room,” - 

Cyrille bowed his thanks, excused himself, and 
hastily entered the house. Once secure from view, 
his expression changed, his brow grew dark, his eyes 
gleamed with something like remorse. It passed ip 
an instant, however, and then he boldly entered a 
room which he supposed to be the one indicated. 

Fortune favoured him, Before him in a large chair, 
with one hand resting upon the arm, and her glorious 
head inclined forward, sat a regally beautiful woman. 
He paused, as if enthralled, and his breath came 
faster. Anon she turned her head, a glad light crept 
into her midnight eyes, a soft flush stole over her 
white cheek, and she arose, extending two little 
hands. 

“Cyrille!” she exclaimed, in a low, silvery voice. 

“ Belle, my darling!” 

He hazarded the words, hardly knowing what else 
to say, and gazed upon her anxiously to note the 
effect, It was all that could be desired, the conscious- 
ness of love irradiated her face, and again the warm 
blood coursed over it, Leading her to a seat he 
dropped upon a hassock at her feet, and referred 
teuderly to the hours they had passed together in 
previous years, concluding with : 

“ And now, dearest, we must be parted no more. 
Tell me, when shall we join our hands, our lives? 
Iam impatient, dear one, I cannot wait longer. Dur- 
ing the long years of my absence that has been my 
hope, the beacon of my future,” 

*“ Why you kuow, Cyrille, we spoke of that before 
you left, and you named the time two months after 
you should return, if I still loved you, you were un- 
kind enough to add.” 

** Aud you are true, you do love me, my peerless 
one?” 

He spoke rapturously and something in his voice 
startled her. Drawing her hand from his shoulder, 
where it had rested, she directed her eyes upon him 
sharply, and her face grew serious. 

He was about to ask an explanation when the door 
opened and the barouet entered. 

Arising, Belle gave her father her chair, behind 
which she placed herself, while Cyrille leaned lightly 
upon the mantelshelf. 

‘The baronet commenced a conversation with Cy- 
rille about his travels, aud while they talked Belle 
remained silent, resting her arms upon the back of 
the fauteuil, and gazing at Cyrille steadily, as if she 
would read his inmost thoughts, 

And as she watched the motion of his lips strange 
feelings came over her; # vague, shadowy distrust 
hovered over her mind. 

She was not alone with him again during his call, 
and a week elapsed before he again had an oppor- 
tunity to press his suit. 

In the meantime a visitor had arrived at Caron- 
bert House—a low-browed, swarthy Italian, an 
artist of renown in his own land, so report said. 

Allie, who nourished a penchant for distinguished 





foreigners, was very eager to call and make his ac- 








quaintance, but Cyrille was not very much pleased 
at the idea, he had seen enoughtof them he declared 
petulantly. 

Nevertheless he was at last obliged to succumb to 
his sister’s solicitations, and he consented to attend 
the reception given in honour of Signor Varian. 

“It is to be an unique affair,” Alice exclaimed, 
joyously. “In addition to tableaux and charades 
there is to be a sort of panoramic drama, if anybody 
knows what that is. It is an Italian whim to asto- 
nish us Britons, I presume.” 

‘ oat shrugged his shoulders, and laughed scorn- 
ally. 

The much-anticipated night came, and the long 
drawing-room of the Caronbert house was filled with 
the nobility and gentry of the surrounding country. 
Cyrille, finely attired, with the queenly Arabella upon 
his arm, was the cynosure of all eyes; the ladies 
admired him, the gentlemen envied him in like ratio. 

As yet, Cyrille had not met Signor Varian, but 
Belle promised him an introduction after the first 

iece, 
’ This was shortly announced, and the curtain of the 
little stage went up, revealing a wild, bleak shore, 
with the waters in commotion, and a ship scudding 
under bare poles in the distance. 

Belle watched her companion’s features narrowly, 
but they wore a calm, composed smile, and betrayed 
nothing, 

The canvas moved on, and pictured the ship upon 
the sands, torn and riven by the elements, while the 
lightnings flashed, the hail beat down and the thun- 
der roared. 

These voices of nature were imitated to perfection, 
and Cyrille bit his lip slightly, so vividly did it re- 
mind him of a scene in his own life. 

“Isn't it nice, Cyrille?” said Belle, with assumed 
enthusiasm. 

“Very fair indeed, but the canvas moves too 
slowly,” he answered, kuitting his brow a little. 

Again the scene changed, and in the midst of 
black, foaming waters appeared a spar with two 
men upon it, one of whom was clinging with one 
hand, and gazing upon his companion as if suppli- 
cating him to save him. 

“They have put your face on the canvas, my 
lord,” said the young lady, near Cyrille. 

“ Yos, quite an honour,” he rejoined, laughingly, 
but there was a coldness settling upon his heart, 

“Save me, Charlie! Save me!” 

The cry seemed to come from him who had a 
slight hold upon the spar, and as the marquis heard 
it he uttered an exclamation of mingled wonder 
and horror. 

Cyrille grew deathly pale, and Belle could feel his 
arm tremble, 

The audience’ were now strangely interested. 

The next scene disclosed only one man upon the 
spar, and he clutching a rope which two men had 
thrown from the shore; his compauion was repre- 
sented as sinking beneath the waves. 

“ This seems like your adventures, the wreck of 

the ‘Calliope,’ Cyrille!” said Belle, gazing pene- 
tratingly into his face. 

“Yes, very much ; it pains me because it reminds 
me of my friend’s death,” he respoaded very 
naturally. 

The maiden grew perplexed ; there was a conflict 
in her mind. 

The next scene portrayed a hut and a man stand- 
ing in an attitude of astonishinent, with a dark- 
haired girl before him, the waves forming the por- 
spective. 

Cyrille struggled to control himself, and set his 
teeth. 

Again the canvas moved, and a man was seen 
lying upon a rude cot in a fisherman’s hut; beside 
him stood the Italian girl with the dark, flowing hair. 

Suddenly the canvas disappeared—a real couch, 
real persons assumed its place. Icy chills cropt over 
Cyrille’s frame. 

Anon the form arose from the bed, slipped from the 
stage,came through the audience, and placing his 
hands on Cyrille’s shoulder, ejaculated : 

“Traitor! Impostor! Look upon me! I am not 
dead!” Y 

The supposed Cyrille grew ghastly, his teeth 
chattered, his eyes rolled, the cords stood upon his faco 
He tried to speak, but only @ rattling sound issued 
from his throat and he sank to the floor. 

Wonderment, confusion, consternation followed. In 
the midst of the excitement the marquis struggled 
through the crowd, and fell with a cry of joy upon 
the stranger’s breast. 

“You are my boy, my heart answers to. you; there 
is no doubt, no shadow on my mind! Oh, Cyrille, my 
own, my own |” ” 

“Cyrille! Yes, this is Cyrille!” answered Belle, 
taking one of her real lover's hands. 

“ But there was a wonderful resemblance. Who ia 
this man ?” 
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These and many other remarks of the guests re- 
minded Cyrille that he had an-explanation to make, 

Lawrence was now resuscitated, and sat staring in 
almost an imbecile manner, It was his first attempt 
at,crime, and it had worked upon his nerves. 

“I didn’t murder you. No, I didn’t murder you,” 
he wailed, beating his hands together. 

“No, notin a legal sense, but you let me sink 
when yon could have rescued me,” answered Cyrille. 
“Tt was but an instant before the rope. wag thrown 


that I begged you to give me your hand, but you | 


would not., I was carried away upon a jutting, point 
of land by the waves, and there lay until an hour 
after you were brought ashore, when I was found by 
this girl, wlio has come home with me to be my wife’s 
maid. Once, Charles Lawrence, you were my friend ; 
erhaps poverty made you do this, Go, and be a 

better man. I have no wish to persecute you, since 
Heaven has saved my life.” 

“ My noble brother !” murmured Allie. 

A few weeks subsequently Belle became Cyrille’s 
wife, and happiness has smiled upon them. 

Lawrence, earnest in his repentance, has lived a 
sober, industrious life thus far. ; 
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THE MYRTLEVILLE SCANDAL. 

Tr- commenced by Mrs. Sawyer’s arrival at Mrs. 
Muffitt’s early in the forenoon, evidently in a state of 
great excitement and full of news, With an air of 
profound mystery she drew Mrs, Muffitt, from the 
garden to the sitting-room, and safd' to her: 

“ What do you think has happened ?” 

Now Mrs. Sawyer was well known in Myrtleville 
as “newsy,” as one who lost no opportunities of: col- 
lecting the most reliable and’ startling items of’ in- 
formation regarding tle sayings and ‘doings of the 
Myrtlevillians. Accordingly, Mrs. Muffitt. prepared 
her mind for tidings of moment. 

“« What is it?” she asKed, settling down in a chair 
for a ‘ good talk.’” 

“You'll not tell I told you ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Because you see it wasn’t intendéd for me to 
hear. I just went over to Mrs, Seymour's this morn- 
ing, and Mrs. Kitely was in there, and tle door 
stood open, and I couldn’t but hear what was said, 
you know, aud——” 

“But what was it?” cried Mrs, Muffitt, as Mrs. 
Sawyer paused for breath. 

“Fred Seymour and Belle Grainger have eloped.” 

“Eloped!” 

“Mrs, Seymour was just telling Mrs. Kitely as. I 
weut in. As soon as they saw me coming they 
began to talk about the news in this morning’s paper ; 
but you can’t throw me off the track in that way.” 

* Oh, my goodness!” cried Mrs, Muffitt, suddenly, 
as if some inspiration had seized her, 

* You've heard something too ?” cried the widow. 

“ No, but I saw Belle Grainger this morning, quite 
early, passing by here, in the direction of the atation, 
and she had on her travellirg dress, and her water- 
proof, and carried her satchel.” 

“Going to meet him by the eight o’clock train. 
Oh, the sly, deceitful thing! Think of. her poor 
father!” 

“ And her sick mother, It isawful! And every- 
body knows Fred Seymour is as good as engaged to 
Susy Belknap.” 

“There! I'll go right over to Belknap’s,” oried 
Mrs. Sawyer. “Somebody ought to break it. gently 
to Susan. Poor girl! No wonder they went off 
slyly.” 

And away bustled Mrs. Sawyer to find Mrs. Belk- 
nap and Susy in the sittipg-room, sewing, It was a 
keen satisfaction to teil the newa there, for Mrs, 
Eelkuap, being in delicate health, aud possessing am- 
ple means, kept a servant, and lived in a style of re- 
finement that Myrtleville generally condemned as 
* putting on airs.” 

To take her “down apeg,”as Mrs. Sawyer men- 
tally resolved to do, was a vulgar triumph she en- 
joyed greatly in anticipation, but it was in antici- 
pation only. 

Mrs. Belknap and her daughter received the news 
in @ quiet way, as if the gossip possessed no especial 
interest for them, asking no questions, and manifest- 
ing no chagrin. 

The story had grown a little on its way through 
Mrs, Muffitt’s sitting-room, and Mrs. Sawyer had now 
s full description of the runaway bride’s costume, 
and the train too was specified by which the young 
couple travelled. 

But after Mrs, Sawyer had gone totake lier news 
elsewhere, Susy turned a very pale face to her mother, 
asking, pitifally : 

“Oh, mamma, can it be true?” 

“T will goover to Mrs. Seymour’s, dear, if you 
wish it.” 

“Not for the world, Ii itis true we must never 


one 
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let anyone know how we feel it,” she said. And her 
lip quivered. “Fortunately no one. knows we are 
actually. engaged. Ifit isnot trae——” 


as she drew her daughter into a close, motherly em- 
brace. “Mrs. Sawyeris a terrible gossip and busy- 
body, but’ T never knew her to be guilty of absolute 
falsehood,” 

“Mra, Kitely is very intimate with Mrs. Seymour. 
I have heard Fred sa 


it is quite natural for lier to, be. telling’ Mrs. Kitely, 
and speak of something else wlien Mxs.Sawyer went 


in. 

“T can scarcely belive it of Fred,” said Mra. 
Belknap, ; 

“Nor I. ‘And’Belle, too, who has beén my: friend 
go long, and, her only intereatin Fred seemed ;to be 

in his Tove for me. Ob, mother! I can't, believe 
it. 

Inthe meantime the story was sarending from 
house to house, gaining alittle hene‘and,a little there 
as it waa repeated. ’ 

Mrs. Grey had seen Fred Seymoar going in,the 
direction of the station at half-past seven, and it did 
not seem to occur to the gossips that, as his business, 
was in London,, thia was.a sight of daily. ocour- 
rence, 

Another one had always thought Miss Grainger’s 
quiet, modest manners. covered & deceitful, heart. 

Some pitied Susy, some congratulated her upon 
her escape. 

The young couple were discovered to, have, every. 
fault the imagination of their aceusers could summon 
up, and Mra, Belknap aad Mrs. Seymour, shared the 
oditm and pity with, Mrs. Grainger, who certainly 
should have attended more strictly to the education, 
of pa daughter, and given. her more careful. moral 
training, 

Every mother in Myrtleville was piously thankfnl 
it was.not her daughter who had so disgraced herself, 
and the daughters, as, general, rule, seeretly wished 
they had had Miss Grainger’s chance, for, Fred Say- 
mour was. decidedly, a, beau in Myrtleville, and, his, 
mother waa kaown to.haye a, property from her late, 
husband that:would make the young man independent. 
when, in the course of nature, it reverted to.him,, He 
was engaged on one of the evening papers of the 
great, metropolis, and considered talented and up- 
right,aman, who in time, would make a name and 
position of honour. 


their. engagement had not yet been published, had 
been toa marked to escape the notice of eyes so pry- 
ing as those possessed by the good people of Myrtle- 
ville, and his inconstancy was a matter of marvel, ag 
Susy was a.maiden whom any man. mighthave been 
proud to win. 

When, the four o’clock train;came in Mr. Grainger, 


the sympathizing faces that greeted him on the plat- 


form. 

A chill like death seized his heart. For years his 
wife had been an invalid, suffering from spine com- 
plaint. Had she died, while he was away 

White as a sheet, he turned:to a friend standing 
near, saying ; 

“ Why do you look.so at.ma? What isthe matter 
athome ?” 

* My poor friend, have you heard not hing ?” 

A choking sensation came over the loving hus- 
band, but he struggled againat it, saying: 

“Quick, tell me?” What is.it—Mary ?” 

“No. Mrs, Grainger is as well as usual, 1 believe ; 
but there is a very sad story to break to you regard- 
ing your daughter.” 

Wrath took the place of terror. 

“My daughter!’’ cried the little man, furiously. 
“Who dares to carry stories about my daughter?” 

“ Well—you—see,” stammered his friend, “the 
women folks say she eloped this morning with Fred 
Seymour.” 

“Fred Seymour! Why he’s head over ears in 
love with Susy Belknap. My Belle! Why she has 
been engaged for two years to Lieutenant Weston of 
the navy, thongh he did not publish the fact for the 
benefit of all the tattlers in Myrtleville.” 

“Tam afraid,” was the reply, “that it was the 
fact of these engagements that drove them. to 
secresy and elopement.” 

“T tell you the whole stary is false!” roared the 
excited father, “I'll make these mischief-makers 
eat. their own. words! My Belle, indeed! They 
must be crazy.” 

But on hig. way home Mr, Granger met the report 
in so many places, heard it in such plausible versions, 
that ie entered his wife’s room with a very: grave 
face, from which alliangry excitement had vanished, 

“ Where is Belle, Mary 2?” he asked, 

“She went. to London this morning to do some 
shopping, Sle, will stay at her Aunt Muaria’s to- 
night.” 





“Tt seems to come very direct,” said Mrs. Belknap,, 


tliey were, schoolmates. So. 


His attentions to Susy: Belknap, though the fact of | me? 


a little, nervous man, all excitability, was amazed. at, 





“ Did young Seymour gp up by the same train?” 
“F suppose so. He usually goes ateight, and thas 
wa ie am Belle took.” of : wi 
r. Grainger was on-the point of telling his. wifa 
the whole story, but on second thought restained the 
impulse. Sure, in his own fatheuly, confidence. in his 
gentle, modest child, that thera, was. some mistake 
admitting of explanation, he said'nothing,.. Adter all, 
it was a subject for congratulation thak nonevof, the 
busybodtes of Myrtleville had invaded.the.siok-room, 
and he easily made, some trivial exquaa. for,.geing 
out again. He waa determ to sift the gossip, 
thoroughly, before alarming the invalid, andithe first, 
visit was to the, tel ,office,.ah the xailway, 


station. 

“Is Belle at. your hquse.?” flashed) oer) the, wires, 
and, was carried to a han @ house.in, town. 

“Yes. Will bedown: by, the next-trsia,”” waa: the, 
answer; for por Belle imagined, there; waa death or 
frightful illness. to.canse her fa MeSEAGe, When, 
& visit to her aunt:was sq,cemmon.an aenurrencs,, 

Satisfied on this. p Mr... Graingan | quietly, 
waited till the train came iny walked, up, the street 
with, bis daughter on his. arm,,left hex,at. home, aud 


started out.to. defy’ yntleville,;, 

From house to. houge he. travelled, rash. epavagiory, 
patience; and followed the soakelike, of; the 
pany, till he faced; Mrs, Sawyer,, whe,earnestly as- 
8 : 

“Mrs. Seymour and, Mra, Kitely were,-in.the,,sit, 
ting-room:as I came .in;the, bagk-way throngh the 
kitchen, They, were talking,and.just aad got.te the 
door, Mes. Seymour, told Mre, Kitely: that. her son 
and Belle G had eloped,,, Thay saw me then, 
eee Mss, SREOW ans ho gary ‘ Here are 
the morning, . i just, to, change the 
conretnlot te een ta all 

“ And you. ru off. ) news all. over 
Myrtloville?” said Mr., Pw 

“ Well, I thought. it, must, be, tag, from euch, ax. 
authority,” 

““Pghaw! You misundaratood.what wassaid,’ 

_“T tell. you, 1. heard, hex, 4s), plain: aa, hear, you 
now.” 

Pi Tellips Mrs,, Kitely, her,son and.my: daughter had 
elop 

‘Yes. I'd swear it on. my; oath1” sail Mra. Saw- 
er, as if thera were sayeral osbar. waya of swearing, 


she chose to, take, her, chaice, i: 
“Suppose you step over to Mrs. Kitely’s with 


Mrs. Kitelp 
denied the story entirety, Mra, ug hed: never 
given, her, any such information,.ei im. confidence 
or otherwise, 

Mrs. Sawyer tearfully persisted ip har-etory; and, 
finally, the trio went.ta Mrs, '* 

The berg of the, gtory. was, by, thia: time at. home, 
and eating hia supper, whee the viaitora.entered.. 

It was an awkward story to tell, but it was teld; 
and Mrs, Seymour's face waa & pintere.of: indignant 


Surprise. 

* !”’ she cried, “‘ I say my Fred hadi eloped: with 
Bell Grainger! Why’ Mra, Sawyer, yom must be 
dreaming !” 

“ You said.so, Lheard yon,” anbhed the widow. 

“Said what?” 

“You said. diatinetly, ‘ Bele: Grainger. ran away 
with my son, ,thia merning,’” 

At this point Mrs. Seymour burst into a fit of uae 
controllable laughter, to, the, great conaternation of 
ler audience, 

She laughed till she. waa obliged ta wipe the teare 
from her eyes; when, catching, sight of Mr, Grain- 
ger’s disturbed face, she said, with sudden gravity: 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Grainges. 1 see, I have most 
innocently caused you «, serious annoyance. The 
truth is this—Fred, as you know,, has: all. the morp- 
ing papers sent to him by the. early train, and many 
of the neighbours come in, ta borrow. them. Mrs. 
Kitely always likes to see the ‘ San,’ and I save it 
for her; but this morning your. daughter stopped op 
her way to the station for a. .to readas, she rode 
to town, and took the ‘Sun.’ When. Mrs. Kitely 
came for the papera I. said to her;: ‘ Belle Grainger 
has run away with my ‘ Suo.’ this morping!’” 

“ And all Myrtleville has been.busy- with the scan 
dal Mrs. Sawyer manuiaetured,out.of your remark,” 
cried Mr. Grainger., “ Lcan,only hope she will be 
as active in contradicting e#, eke waa in circulating 
it.” 

But to this day Mrs, Sawyer persists in. declaring 
that shacan’t see where she waate blame, after all. 
Anybody, she is quite,surp, might-haye made such® 
mistake on the same grounds. 

Pretty Susy, was nos left, long. in, doubt, for Fred, 
having drawn from Mrs, Sawyer: the confession that 
she “ thought.ita duty to tell. the, Belknaps: the: first 
thing,” hastened over to his betrothed. wife to vent 
his indignation against all tattle, and misebie’ 
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makers, and-very soon Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Sey- 
mour’s wedding-cards put the final contradiction to 
tlie Myzrtleville scandal. A. 8S. 








FACETIA. 


Lapres AND Hicu Lartirupes,—Daughters of 
earth in one point differ from their mother. A wad 





of false hair at the back of the female head maintains: 


a high temperature at the poll.—Punch. 
MALAPROPIANA.—Mrs, Malaprop, good soul! pro~ 
poses to distribute tracts among teevotallers, who, she 
ts to hear, are'living in a state of spiritual des- 


titution.— Punch. PF 


Morz Jussics. WayrEep.—Five grocers in Dun- 


mow have been: fied for serving out objectionable: 


butter. Why have there been no proceedings, then, 
against the speakers who eulogised the candidates 
for the Dunmow Flitch.—Punch. 

“THE GARB OF OLD GAUL,” 

Young. Laivd~ (to newly-appointed footman) : 
“Well, Donald, how da you like trousers ?” 

Donald (heretofore a gillie, wha had. never worn. 
anything but kilts): ‘‘ Aweel, sir, I find ’em vera 
‘ncumfortable aboot the sleeves !”—Punch. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Madge: “I say, Arthur! Mamma won't be 
pleased if she finds us lying about like this, instead 
of sitting up!” 

Arthur:  “‘ Well, Madge,, mamma shouldn't treat 
us to a donkey rides you know.”—Punch. 

CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES, 

Nurse: ‘‘ Why don’t you go and have a dip in the 
sea, Mr. Charles? I bathed with the children this 
morning, and it was-delightfal!’”’ 

Mr. Charles: “ Ah, Mary, it’s all very well for you ; 
but rec’Ject my back hair is.a fixture !”’—Punch. 

OZONE-NICE! 

Boatman: “Get wet in the water! I should 
think we do, That’s one reason why we're so dry 
ashore; but it’s the salt in the air ag finishes it. It 
gets through the skin and brings a kind o’ thirst. 
You'll feel it after a week or two, aud then you'll 
never ‘ave out @ boat again without arstin’ the poor 
old boatman to’ave a glass !”—Fun. 

“SPBAK FOR YOURSELF!” 

Jack (who has a neat leg and foot): “I say; Tom, 
don’t you think knickerbockers would be. a very 
sensille sort.of costume for the kind of trip you and 
I propose?” 

Tom (who is without those advantages): “Yes— 
but not for two old fogies like you aud me!’’— 
Punch. 

First Impresstons.—The subject of impréssion® 
at first.sight was being talked over in a family circle: 
when the mother of the family said: “1 always form 
an idea of a person on first sight, and generally find 
it correct.” “Mamma,” said her youthful son. 
“Well, my dear, what is it?” “TI want to know 
what your opinion of me was when you first saw 
me” 


OH, NO! WE NEVER MENTION HER! 

Tourist (to Mariner: )“*Have you ever sailed in 
the ‘Immortalite’?’’ 

Mariner : “Can't say I ever heard of her, sir.” 

Tourist : **Burely you have. It’s speit I-m-m-o-r- 
t-a-l-i-t-e.” 

Mariner: “Ay, sir,you mean the ‘Mortal Light.’ 
Kuow her well, sir !”—Fun. , 

THE SCHOOL TREAT. 

Young Lady (to little girl): “ My dear, what's 
your name ?”’ 

Little Girl: “Eh?” 

Young Lady: ‘* What’s your name, my dear?” 

Little Girl: “‘ Oh, we didn’t conie here to say our 
catechism! We came to play and evjoy ourselves, 
} Alice, and havea donkey ride !”— 

unc 


eo Hers 


“THE BETTER THE DAY,’’ ETO. 

Rustic (to Curaté who dabbles in Photography) : 
“T'd be turr’ble much obliged, zur, if you’d map off 
my pictur’, zur!” 

Curate: ‘Well, my man, I'll take your likeness 
for you. When will you come ?” 

Rustic: “ Well, zur, if you’ve no "bjections, I be 
moastly cleaned up and has moast time o’ Zunday 
warnin’s, zur! !"— Punch, 

A LIKELY CUSTOMER, 
nals “Oh, dear, what a horrid looking mon- 
ster !” 

Boatman : “Lor, m’m! he’s only a young, ’un,, & 
teg'lur beauty; the spotted ringtailed hanglet. fish, 
one 0’ the most woracious warmints of the ocean, 
bites like mad. I kept ’un alive a purpose, m’m. 
Maybe yon’d like to give a shilling or two to take "un 
ome.”— Fun. 

Tux Or erctar Paraptse.--When the right honour- 
thle aud amisble gentleman, who was President of 





| rules further prescrite that duplicates ‘are inadmis- 


the Board of Works, and is Judgo-Advocate>General’ 
first entered on‘ the: dities of his former ‘office; he 
made, ft will be recollected, a speech, wherein, 
amongst other negative qualifications for the per- 
formance of them, the advantage of being no market- 
gardener was: one which lé claiinedoredit for. Im 
the capacity, to use a questionable éxpression, which 
Mr, Ayrton Has) vacated, he: iy succeeded’ by Mr. 
‘epee heen 4 ph. = whether he prove to 
an or mo, at any rate be, a. gar- 
dener-—Punch. 7 : 

A; SIGN on the-door of Paris lodging-house reads : 
“Mitsic Lessons—Pitno and Bit Dram—from 8 
o’clock a.m., to 10'o’tlock p.m.”’ Pleisant house to, 
live.in, we should think, especially, for, a poet. 

EXCLUSLVENES&: 

Host :'“ Niee-party; ain't it; Major Le» Spunger?’ 
"Igh and‘low, rich and’ poormost’ peopla are wel 
come to this ouse! This ia ‘Liberty ’AII,”’ this, is! 
No false pride or umbug about. me! I.am. a, aeli-. 
—— — Tam |” 

djor: “ Very nice party, indeed, Mr, Stioddy: 
How’ proud | your father and mbther must fee)! Axe 
they here? 


Host : “ Well; not ’Ang if all; you know, one must: | 30,0007. 
Punch. 


draw the line somewhere!"— 








BE SURE YOU’RE RIGHT: 


“Be sure you're right, then go ahead !” 
Thatis. what a brave man, wisely said ; 
And every man in wisdom’s light 

Can surely tell:the wrong from right, 
So that, the evil knowing; he 

May work for good and victory. 


There may be some who'll gibe and sneer 
At honest.effort ;. but’ tia.clear: 

That he who dares:to do the right 

Shall some day conquer in the fight, 

If, heeding not the scoffer's ‘cry, 

He march right on e’er faithfully.. 

The ane victories ever won 

Are blessings sent for good deeds done ; 
And richer far than crowns of gold, 

Or gems of fabulous wealth untold, 

Is that bright crown of gratitude 

The world gives.to:its brave and good. 
Oh, toiler standing at the plough-! 

Oh, workman with the sweating brow! 
Yours.is the mission to fulfil 

The carrying out of Heayen’s will ; 

And yours the trinmph of success, 

If bravely on you ever press. 


Take courage, then, and do your best ; 
There’ll surely come a.day of rest, 
When. sweetest flowers shall straw your way, 
And chill December turm to May ; 
March with « hero’s firmest tread— 
“ Be sure you're right, then go ahead f 

. 2D 





Tu death, in Germany, is announced of the Prina® | 


cess Eleanore zn Schwarz 1 years of age- 
She was a person of remarkeble-beauty, and created 
something of a furore in London in 1838 on the oc- 
casion of the Queén’s coronation, to which her hus- 


band had been deputed by the Austrian Govern- | 


ment, 

Two of the greatest sensations of the Ex hibition 
in Vienna at. present. srethe. jowels.of. the Countess 
of Dudley and the Sultan of Turkey: Hach set ia 
displayed upon’a coloured velvet tablet, and includes 
coronet, bracelets, earrings, necklet, hairpins, and 
other ornaments—all of them making up.a.grand as- 
semblage of diamonda,, pearls, and precious stones, 
which are literally dazzling in their brilliancy. ‘heir 
value is said to be upwards of one miltion sterling. 

A Fatat Beverace.—Among many otlier tiings 
it was said that the Shahof Persia, having been iu- 
duced to taste the German porter-beer during: his 
visit to Berlin, at once ordered a dozen betties to be 
forwarded to an unclé in Telieraa, whom he sus- 
pected of growiug too popular during his absence, 
adding, as he-pocketed the receipt given him at 
the parcel delivery office, “ If ‘he can: stand that I 
have nothing more to say, and must bow to tlie will 
of Allah!” 

Lonpon INTERNATIONAL Exuisrrion,, 1874— 
The rules for the classes of the second divisions de- 
voted to manufactures have: recently been issued: 
These relate pritcipally to the arrangement in 
classes, which will be as, follows :—Class 8,. for lace 
(hand and machine made) ; class 9, civil engineering: 
(including sanitary tus and constructions, ce- 
ment and plaster works, etc:), architectural and build 
pan, rae phy class: 10, heating, by all methods 
and kinds of fuel; clasa.11, leather, including, sad- 
dlery and harness, aud manufsocture. of leather; class 
12; bookbinding; and’ class-18, foreign wities; The 


‘is remarkable. 
| was 1,829,163. against’353,0U57. in tlie same period 


‘in 60 hours, 


sible, that retail prices should be stated when pos- 
sible, that exhibitors provide pulleys, etc., that ex- 
hibitors pay for gas and- water. The days for re 
| ceiving the different classes of goods are also fur- 
nished, and'the forms in wlifch; and the person te 
| whom, preliminary application should be made, 








STATISTICS, 

Our Fortrricatrons.—A Parliamentary returm 
recently isgued containg a statement: of the expendi- 
ture out of the Consolidated Fund in respect of our 
fortifications, so far as was actually recorded up to 
the 3ist of March lasty The total amount recorded 
ap, to ae = a — bo distri- 
j ed as follows: Portsm 925 mout 
|1,489,4311., Pembroke, 3036081. Pestiand. se, i 
Gravesend, 276,1561.,, Chatham, 275,398l, Sheerness, 
, 338,2971., Dover, 293,525/., Cork,-150,0221., providing 
‘and fixing iron shields; 324,874/., incidental expenses, 
works, 145,7291.,, experiments,’ 14,393/., ‘surveys, 
23,5241., “legal’ and other incidental’ ‘ expenses, 
28,024. The balances of expenditi#é not brought 
ta charge: by the end; of March is estimated at 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Pkeserven GincErr:—Preserved ginger is-made 
by scalding the young roots till’ they become soft, 
then peel them in cold water, frequently changing. it, 
and after chis they. are put.into.a,thin syrup; from 
| which, in a few days; they are removed to the jaz, 
jand a rich poured over them, 
| To Uses Cotp Povuttry.—This dish is made of 
the remains of poultry, <A little Butter’ is melted 
,and mixed with flour, salt, pepper, herbs, and mush- 
rooms which have been scalded and: ont,up small. 
‘When this begins to turn yellow, a mixture of equab 
parts of white. wine and gravy: stock is: poured: in. 
After it has-boiled for twenty: minutes, the: piece: of 
any sort of roast poultry, having been nicely cut, 
are, put into. the sance. is left over the fire for a 
quarter of. an hown and. served. ANoTHER.—Take 
poultry which has been dressed the: day before and 
cut it up. Pat it into: stewpanj with thickened 
butter and flour, Add half.a glass of stock. Let 
itsimmer. Before,serving put. in small pickles cut 
in slices. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue increase:of:flex under cultivation in Irel and 
this year is eight thousand acres. 

AMONG thé novel’ manufactures: lately introduced 
into Japan. ang; those,of psper hats. to imitate felt 
ones, and papier “slates ” for schoolboys. 

THe: increased: consumption of foreign potatoes 
Ih thé last seven montiis the value 








last year. 
Tur. Dunbar fishermen entartain. the belief that 
artillery firing-frightens the herring off the coast, and 


| reeently, by: some: sharp practice, they effectually 
| prevented’ the local company: ftom engaging iu o 


competition. 

Wir reférence to, the forthcoming: bailoon, trip 
across the Atlantic, ip is stated that: Professor Wise 
reckons confiently-upon reaching Biigiand or Ireland 
The. whole cost of the undertaking is 
calculated to amount to 2,000/. 

Tue yearly production of maple; sugar in the 
United 5 tates, its tervitoriesand the British posses- 
sions, may’ be fairly: considered: as. amounting to 
60,000,000 pounds; with molasses to the amount of 
50,000,000 gallons. 

Tu death of Mr, Frank Mori, atithe.age of fifty- 
two, is announced. He was a son the Mori, a 
famed violinist, who was so long-connected with the: 
King’s Theatre when Spaguoletti was conductor. 
Mr. Frank Mori was'the composer of sevéral popular 
songs. 

Jusriok To InkLanD aT Last!—A potato stalk 
was. dug in the gardew at Suirmount, the residence 
of. Alexander Boyd, Esq., recently, which measured 
eight feet ia length! lt was of the flounder kicd, 

and had beneath it some very fine potatoes of ex- 

cellent quality. 

One: of the moat imporsant art exhibitions ever helé 
in Scotland! has- been recently opened in Aberdeen. 

The object of'the exhibition is to complete the Aber- 

deen County, and: Municipal Buildings, one of the 

finest. granite edifices.in the world, built at a. cost. of 

over 80,0001. The: exhibition was formally opened 

to the publi¢ by the Har} of Kintore; in: the presence 

of & large assembly. Most of the pictures are gems: 

of their respective styles, Among those who have 

sent. pictures to the exhibition is the, Queen; wha 

kindly forwarded several of the finest pictures from 





Windsor and Buckingham aud Balmoral Palaces, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. J.—Under any name he chooses to assume, 


R. W.—Allow us to direct you to the customary and 
eniform mode, That is all that can be said. 


Jacx.—Casa will serve the purpose. Booths were more 
trequent, we presume, in se days. Casa will also 
serve to mean a hut. 

Fotir.—You mast be quite aware that it is completely 
out of our province to answer your most remarkable 

uestion- Any medical practitioner will advise you. 

t is manifest that we cunnot dissect such an ugly mat- 
ter. 

Pussy.—Your words would make an agreeable song. 
Consult a music publisher, of whom there are several of 
mote in the somewhat patrician district of New Bond 
Street, The song might, we think, be quite fitly set to 
muusic. Beyond this we ure unable to advise you. 

Bew R.—Church Bells is a good subject for a poem, 
and it has been written on by Keble. e cannot highly 
approve of your present performance. The sentiment is 
graceful, but the execution is altoether of considerably 
minor worth. Even poets ought to obey the small rules 
of the average grammar of the language. Thanks, how- 
ever, for your good intention- 

Inquinenr.—l, It is impossible to say. 2. The Irish 
certainly first colonized Scotland, driving before them 
tthe native Pictish race. The remains of the Pictish race 
cestin many monuments recently discovered. as at St. 
Andrews. Ultimately the Saxons dispossessed the other 
anen, and the formation of the neat distinction between 
te Highlands and the Lowlands wus the. uatural re- 
sult. 

S.R,—Arcanum is a term in alchemy applied to vari- 
eus preparations without any precise meaning, Leland 
says Arcanum isa thing secret, incorporeal, and im- 
mortal, which can only be known to man by experience, 
for it is the virtue of each thing, which operates a thou- 
sand times more than the thing itself. In gucient medi- 
cine and pam a nostrum. The word is still occa- 
sionally used in the plural—Arcana—secrets, mysteries ; 
in the titles of books, as Arcana of Chemistry—a book 
erofessing to contain a full exposition of the mysteries 
of that art. 

Trro.—Yes, you are quite correct, The latest theory 
cespecting Shakespeare which has been gravely pro- 
pounded for our acceptance is that he was for some con- 
siderable time employed as a compositor in the priuting- 
Office of Richard Field, who was a native of Stratford-ou- 
Avou, and who succeeded to the business of the cele- 
brated Vautrollier, in London. This theory is defended 
and illustrated most ably and with very ‘apposite quota- 
‘tions from our great bard, and is altogether a curiosity 
of literature. Considering the number of professions 
which have already been attributed to Shakespeare, we 
may easily extend our credulity so far as to accept one 
more, 

Native.—The line ** Coming events cast their shadows 
efore ’ occurs in Campbell, Lochiel’s Warning, and the 
#@.me author (Pleasures of Hope) wrote the familiar 
verse, ** Like angel's visits few and far between.” The 
passage “ Hell has no fury like a woman scorned ” is in 
Shakespeare, and we may add that the Avonian bard is 
strictly correct in his somewhut intense truism, Or, as 
&as been elsewhere expressed : 

** Who slights a woman’s love cuts deep 
And wakes a brood of snakes that sleep 
Beneath a bed of roses.” 
Regarding your other query we cannot confidently say, 
though we should be strongly inclined to reply in the 
effirmative. 

A.exis.—The series of the Dukes of Brunswick is in 
itself tolerably momentous and is vast in the large 
volume of its European consequences, It measures, with 
a fair degree of tolerable accuracy, the whole area of 
modern European history, dating from the thirteenth 
century; and thus far it runs in times more recent, 1. 
The Duke of Branswick had learned the art of war under 
frederick the Great. ‘hat renowned warrior had elevated 
‘the sands of Brandenburg into the high position of a 
kingdom of European importance, stamped also with the 
distinct individuality of its ruler. 2. ‘The Duke of Bruns- 
wick was geveralissimo of the great coalition reared for 
Louis XVI; he fuiled at his earlier campaign, but was 
killed at the decisive battle of Jena. He was the Alci- 
‘biades of the new revolution,endeavouring to govern yet 
striving to controlit. He failed iu the attempt and only 
aeons pee or accelerated the early movement. De- 
feated in his earlier projects he relinquished his military 
eommission, retired to his patrimonial yet limited do- 
minions, and fell, while splendidly fighting against the 
Frenchmen, at the battle of Jena. It is to this man 





that Scott refers in a memorable passage. He there en- 
titles him the ‘New Arminius” of the time,. 3. His 
militant subjects, or those of his duchy, resolved to 
avenge the death of their ruler and their chief. The 
clad themselves in hues of the profoundest sorrow, ani 
of the deepest profundity of regret. Such was the noted 
n of what we vall the “ Black Branswickers.” This 
Duke died at Quatre Bras. The other is the equivocal 
hero of recent exploits. But the none Caroline of 
Brunswick was also a daughter of fine old com- 


signifies the doctrine 
sup) to have ac- 


mander. 

Taisxroistvs.—Mazic properly 
of the Magi; but the Magi bein 
quired their extraordinary skill spirits or 
other supernatural information, the word magic acquired 
the signification it now bears, viz-, a science which 
teaches to perform wonderfal and surprising acts, by the 
application of certain means, which procure the assist- 
ance and interposition of demons. The magicians of an- 
tiquity ware geverally uainted with certain secret 
powers, properties and ities of bodies, and were 

ence enabled to produce surprising effects, to astonish 
the vulgar; and these surprising effects, produced by 
natural causes, procured t' credit in their pretentions 
to snpernat and miraculous power, Astrology, di- 
vination, euchantments and witchcraft were of 
this fanciful science ; which, from being truly respect- 
able once, as haviug had for its object mathematics and 
natural philosophy, by these meaus became contemptible, 
its professors opprobrious, its productions ridiculons, 
and its illusions mere jugyler’s tricks Natural magic is 
the application of natural philosophy to the production 
of surprising but yet natural effects, 


ROSY DANE. 


Why is gentle Rosy Dane 
At the pane, 
Glancing up and down the street ? 
Why that ruby, mantling flush 
On each dimpled cheei:? And, hush! 
You can count each throbbing beat 
Of her heart, 
Eager for the joys Love's messengers 
impart. 
Now she throws the window wide, 
And outside, 
In the keen and frosty air, 
All her sunny curls are tossed. 
Take care, thoughtless one, the frost 
Chills the hearts of roses fair! 
Blight or bloom 
*Waits each rose; aud blight may be 
our Rosy’s doom. 


Mother wonders why the maid 
So long stayed, 
Glancing up and down the street~ 
Wonders at the su:iden crash 
Ofthe shutting window-sash— 
Wonders ai the flying feet. 
Rose could tell, 
And the letter-carrier, smiling, knows 
full well. 


What the maiden hides she knows— 
Sly, sly Rose! 
* Only just a valeatine !” 
Love’s enchantmeuts can’t be wrong— 
And she trills a sweet love-song 
That will end iu “* Mine and thine.” 
Cupid's quest 
Now may end; he is here a welcome 
guest. 


When June roses, sweet and fair, 
On the air, 
Fling their perfume far and wide, 
Then—to scatter, all life’s way, 
Blossoms where his feet will stray—~ 
Our sweet Rose will be a bride— 
Thus to bless 
This bright day with Love’s crownin 
happiness. L. 8. U. 


W., twenty-six, and iu business. Respondent must 
be twenty-three, good louking, and have a little money. 

Juiia B., tall, fair, fond of music and singing, desires 
to correspond with a geutleman, tall, fair, about twenty- 
one, and a tradesman. 

Lortiz C., eighteen, tall, dark hair and eyes. Respon- 
dent must be about twenty, tall, haudsome, and fond of 
home. 

Bacra, twenty, tall,dark, domesticated, wishes to cor- 

pond with a geutl tall, fair, good looking, a me- 
chaunic, and fond of home. 

Pavuine, seventeen, fair, gooll looking, and domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be tall, dark, and must have a 
little money ; a clerk preferred. 

Gorpoy, medium height, light blue eyes, fair, affeo- 
tionate and fond of home. Respondent must be fair, lov- 
ing, and domesticated. 

ELLA, twenty-one, fair, of a loving disposition, and a 
domestic servant, would like to correspond with a steady 
young man. 

Detu M., twenty-two, a domestic servant, of dark 
complexion, pretty, and possesses money, Respondent 
must be about her own age. 

PaUL, nineteen, tall, good looking, and fair complexion, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady, tall, dark, affec- 
tionate, and of musical tastes. 

Frances, twenty, fair complexion and dark heir, would 
like to correspond with a handsome young man who 
must be of a loving disposition, and fond of home, 

Potty, twenty-five, dark-browz hair, gray eyes, anda 
cook. Respondent must be tall, dark, rot more than 
twenty-six. 

. J. L., twenty-three, tall, dark, and of a loving dis- 
position, desires to correspond with a young lady about 
nineteen, who must be pretty, and domesticated. 

GweNDOLINS C., eighteen, dark hair and eyes, well 
tea u A. 








aud idered good looking. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, affectionate, and fond of home. 
_Rosa, twenty-one, a tradesman’s daughter, in good 
circumstances, well educated, dark, medium height, and 
of au affectionate and loving disposition, desires to cor- 


} we 4 of fair complexion, and a hi 
G. L.. 





respond with a gentleman two or three years her senior, 
who must be affectionate and fond of home. 
Furtse-Rorat Jack, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
about twent -two, black hair, dark eyes, and is con. 
| A +7 4 rR A .7 must be at 


ousemaid. 

a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-three, 5it. 
7in., dark auburn hair, dark browu eyes, fair complexion, 
desires to correspond with hyo lady about twenty, 
who must be pretty, loving domestiaated, 

Groner, twenty-on», tall, 


good looking, of literary 
easted, and i fessional s. Respondent 
must we prey of an aiaiatle disposition, and 


money. 
Annie, twenty. fair complexion, light suburn hair, 
ue eyes, of a loving disposition, and domesticated. 
t must be twenty-four, fair, loving, and fond 

of home ; a tradesman preferred. 

Jeuwiz, dark hair, gray eyes, th ghly 4d ticated, 
and fond of music and dancing. Respondent must be 
—- | a EReeny gn bENN ERE perir Een 

referred. 
" Sranxer Jacx, twenty-one, a seaman in the Ro 
Navy, desires to correspond with a young lady about hi 
own age, with dark bair and eyes, pretty, loving, and do- 
mesticated. 

Jacx Tormast, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty- 
four, light hair, blue eyes, and considered good ing, 
desires to correspond with a young lady, who must be 
loving and thorough]. domesticated. 

Dora, seventeen, fair, medium height, of a loving dis. 
position, and domesticated. Respondent must be a: out 
twenty, good looking, dark, aud fond of home and chil. 


Jour Bos, twenty-three, light hair and eyes, affection. 
ate, a good income, and fond of children. Re. 
spondent must be pretty, domesticated and good tem- 











red, 

PM Cmantar, a seaman in the Ro; 
5ft- 6in., dark brown hair, and blue eyes. Respondent 
must be about twenty, good looking, of a loving disposi- 
tion, and domesticated, 

Amr C., twenty, tall, rather fair, well educated, fond 
of music and good tempered, wishes to correspond with 
a tall, fair gentleman about twenty-five, foud of home 
and children. 

Crana J., nineteen, 5ft. 3in., dark brown hair and eres 
rather dark complexion, desires to correspond with a 

oung man, with dark, curly hair, dark complexion, good 
coking, and must occupy a good situation. 

Hazazrx B., twenty-four, dark, loving, found of homeani 
a clerk in a government office. Respondent must be 
about twenty-four, medium height, pretty, and domesti- 


cated. 

Axaus, twenty-three, 5ft. 6in., dark, good looking, anJ 
of a loving disposition, wishes to correspond with an ai- 
fectionate young lady, fond of music, about his own age, 
and affectionate. 

Marian, eighteen, medium height, fair complexiou, 
bright blue eyes, gokien hair, and considered very pretty. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, haudsome, a.out twenty. 
one, and fond of home and children. 

WINIFRED, ren wedium height, brown hair, hazel 
eyes, and considered good looking. Bespondent must be 
sain, qpod tempered, and affectivuate ; a mechanic pre 
ferr 

ComMMUMICATIONS RECEIVED; 


W, T. is responded to by—** Willie L.,” in the Royal 
Navy, with dark hair aud blue eyes. 
C. M. 'T, by—* Rose F.,” tall and very handsome, 

Curistoruge by—* Lively Pully,” who thinks she is all 
he requires. 

Tuomas by—* Lillie,” who is pretty, loving, and thinks 
she will suit him, 

Marr by—“ Alfred,” thirty-three, dark complexion, 
dark hair and eyes, and a brass founder by trade 

Horace by—* Ella,” dark, consider 
tempered, loving, and domesticated, 

Marr M. by—** Walter B.,” who is domesticated, and 
affectionate, 

Augustus by—‘'Emily,” tall, fair, pretty, domesticated, 
and would have no objection to go abroad. 

Tuomas by—‘‘ Ombra W.,” seventeen, fair, cc 
pretty, loving, domesticated, and well educate. 

Danie. H, by—* Lizzie,” nineteen, tall, good iooking, 
and will inake an affectionate wife. 

Dour W. by—" H. F.,” who thinks he is all she re- 
quires. 

J. G. by—“* Nellie,” dark, good tempered, aff.:ctionate, 
and thoroughly domesticated. 

Juuian T. N. by—“ C. C. S.,” nineteen, tall, fuir, good 
iehind, and domesticated. who thinks she will suit 

im, 

Epwix C, by—*' Ada,” seventeen, fair, thoroughly do- 
mesticated, of a loving disposition, and a tradesman’s 
daughter. 


Navy, twenty-two, 


pretty, good 


id. ] 
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